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National Affairs. 
‘CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, _ 


Postmasters. 


Abraham Goodwin, at Paterson, New Jersey. 

William F. Pope, at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Henry Rhoads, at Reading, Penusylvania. 

F. S. Latham, at Memphis, Tennessee. 

Thomas H. Sill, at Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Michael Musson, at New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Richard L. Wilson, at Chicago, Illinois. 

-lbner slustin, at Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Nathaniel Wilson, at Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

Ibraram Jonas, at Quincy, Illinois. 

Julius M. Ackley, at Ithaca, New York. 

John S. McCully, at Trenton, New Jersey. 

Samuel Ware, at Kensington, Pennsylvania. 

Thomas L. Tullock, at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Philo S. Johnson, at Watertown, New York. 

Eathen A. Warden, at Auburn, New York. 

Benjamin T. Cooke, at Binghampton, New 
York. 

Solomon Parmelee, at Lockport, New York. 

Abner Y. Ellis, at Springfield, Illinois. 


Collzctors of the Customs. 


Nathaniel Young, for the port of Wilmington, 
district of Delaware. 

Bela B. Haskell, for the port of Waldborough, 
Maine. 

Daniel Remick, for the port of Kennebunk, 
Maine. 

William B. Smith, for the port of Machias, 
Maine. 

William M. Gallagher, for the port of Presque 
Isle, Pennsylvania. 

Cornelius L. Russell, for the port of Cuyahoga, 
Ohio. 

Charles E. Avery, for the port of Michilimac- 
kinac, Michigan. 


Surveyors of the Customs. 


John B. Abeel, Town Creek, Maryland. 
William Coad, St. Mary’s River, Maryland. 


OrriciaL.—From the National Inteiligencer.— 
in announcing the appointment of Revenue offi- 
cers for the district of New Orleans, the officers 
in two cases were transposed. They should have 
read : 

Robert B. Stille, to be Surveyor, and 

Manuel J. Garcia, to be Naval Officer. 


tin 
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ARMY. 


Vistrorns ro THe West Point AcADEMY FOR 
18419.—The following named gentlemen have 
been invited by the Secretary of War to attend 
the examination of the Cadets of the Military 











‘the Sandwich Islands, September | 1th, last, and 
| made a brief address, assuring his Majesty of the 


Academy at West Point on the first Monday of 
June next: 


John S. Abbott, Esq., of Maine. 

Hon. Horace Mann, of Massachusetts. 
Capt. Daniel Tyler, of Connecticut. 
Jerome Fuller, Esq., of New York. 
John G. Gow, Esq., of Pennsylvania. 
Capt. John H. B. Latrobe, of Maryland. 
Capt. Patrick M. Henry, of North Carolina. 
Gen. Duncan L. Clinch, of Georgia. 
Col. R. W. Burnet, of Ohio. 

Gen. J. McCaleb Wiley, of Alabama. 
Henry J. Ballard, Esq., of Louisiana. 
Hon. Jefferson Davis, of Mississipp1. 
Col. William T. Stockton, of Florida. 
Dr. H. Houghton, of lowa. 

Gen. Rufus King, of Wisconsin. 


In connection with this subject, some misap- 
prehension being understood to exist as to the 
mode of appointing cadets to the Military Aca- 
demy at West Point, the National Intelligenc:r 





takes the occasion to state that since the passage 
of the act of 1843, which in a great measure re- | 
stricts the number of cadets to the number of | 
Representatives and Delegates in Congress, these | 
appointments have been made on the recommen- | 
dation of the Representatives and Delegates from 
their respective Congressional districts. In ad- | 
dition to these, the Executive has the appoint- | 
ment of ten cadets at large, irrespective of resi- 
dence in any Congressional district. 


3-> Major General W. J. Worth and fa- | 
mily, Major Deas, Major Longstreet, Major Da- | 
shiell, Paymaster, and Captain Sprague, of the 
U.S. Army, sailed from New Orleans for Port 
Lavacca, on the 19th inst. 


Se 
NAVY. 


3° The U. S. sloop-of-war, Decatur, was 
at Porto Praya, Cape de Verds, March 3, bound 
to Canary Islands. The brig Bainsripce was 
also in port, bound to Coast of Africa,—all well. 


3- = The sloops-of-war, Portsmourn and 
Yorktown, were on the Coast of Africa, and the 
brig Porpoise was at the Canary Islands station. 


3. > Captain Conover has been ordered to the 
command of the U S. steam-frigate Mississippi, 
now fitting out at the Gosport Navy-yard for the 
Mediterranean station, as the flag-ship of Com- 
modore Morgan. 


3-3 We learn that Commodore Cuaries W. 
Morean will go out in the steam-frigate Missis- 
sissippi to take command of the squadron in the 
Mediterranean. 


33> Commander Wittiam H. Garpner, we 
understand, is ordered to the command of the 
sloop-of-war Vanpaia, now fitting out at the 
Gosport Navy-yard.—Norfolk Herald. 


3. =” Commodore Suusrick, of the U.S. ship 
Independence, paid his respects to the King of 


good feeling of the American Government, and 
congratulating him on the frequent intercouse 
which was about to be established between the 
countries. To which the King responded in simi- 
lar kind feelings. 


U. S. Navy.—In answer to an inquiry by Con- 
gress the late Secretary of the Navy submitted 








the subjoined statement, showing the place of 
birth of each of the officers of the Navy and Ma- 





NO. 6 BANK ALLEY. 


rine Corps,employed in the Gulf and Pacific 
Squadrons, during the late war with Mexico: 


S S 
Born in 3 5 Born in 3 s 
Free States. 3 = Slave States. a a 
Maine 24 38 Delaware ]2 8 
N. Hampshire 24 12 Maryland =. 7 
Vermont 11 14 Virgmia 140 42 
Massachusetts 51 68 N. Carolina 24 2 
R. Island 14 14 S Carolina 24 5 
Connecticut 30 26 Georgia 16 1 
New York 118 280 Alabama 3o—_ 
New Jersey 29 58 Mississippi 1 2 
Pennsylvania 112 232 Louisiana 8 2 
Ohio 22 16 Tennessee 12 l 
lisdiana 6 1 Kentucky 15 2 
Illinois 3 — £Missouri 5 l 
Michigan 3 3 Florida Q - 
lowa 1 — D.ofColumbia39 34 
Totals 445 762 372 170 
Born abroad. 
England 7 45 Switzerland 3 
France 1 5 Poland 1 
Ireland 7 282 Denmark 2 
| Greece 1 N. Brunswick l 
Spain 1 Holland 1 
| West Indies 3 Kast Indies l 
Scotland 3 29 Belgium 2 
S. America 2 1 italy l 
S .eden 1 3. Is. Minorea 1 
Unknown 3 Nova Scotia 1 
Germany 117 —_ -—— 
Canada 9 Total 29 508 
Prussia 3 
Recapilulation. 

Officers. Mariues. 

From Free States 445 762 

Slave States 372 170 

Abroad 29 508 

Total 846 1440 
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Speeches in Congress. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN A. DIX, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Delivered in the Senate of the United States, Februa- 
ry 28, 1849, in relation to territories acquired 
from Mexico. 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill ha- 
ving been reported to the Senate from the Commitee 
of the Whole, and the question being on concurring 
in the amendment of Mr. Walker in relation to the 
Territories acquired from Mexico— 

Mr. Dix said: I regret to be under the neces- 
sity of asking the mdulgence of the Senate at 
this late period of the session; but I feel it my 
duty to make some remarks upon the amendments 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Walker) and the general subject to which it re- 
lates. I regret also to be under the necessity of 
discussing the question of providing a government 
for California, in the form under which it is pre- 
sented to us—in an amendment to an appropria- 
tion Lill. Independent of this objection, | have 
considered it from the beginning a measure of too 
great importance to be disposed of in this incti- 
dental manner. ‘The proposition of the Senator 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) also in the form of 
an umendment to this bill, was almost ruled 
out of this body, upon the ground that it was in- 
congruous and outof place. It received in the 
end but four votes.. I consider this amendment 
equally irrelevant and misplaced. 

The amendment of the Senator from Tennes- 
see proposed to admit California and New Mexi- 
cointo the Union as a State. The amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin arms the Presi- 
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dent with extraordinary-powers to govern these 
territories, On the score of congruity, in respect 
to the general purposes of the bill upon which 
they were proposed to be engrafted, ] see no dil- 
ference between them; and | do not understand 
how one proposition should be resisted on the | 
ground that it is incongruous, and the other en- 
tertained as unobjectionable in this respect. Al- 
though I did not concur in the propriety of the 
proposition of the Senator from Tennessee, and 
although I considered his argument not very hap- 
pily adjusted to the conclusion it aimed to en- 
force, yet | must say that I decidedly prefer his 
proposition to the one before us. ] would rather 
admit California and New Mexico into the Union 
as a State, wholly unfit as 1 think they are, than 
tourm the President with despotic powers to 
govern those territories; not from any distrust 
of the individual by whom those powers would 
be exercised, but because | consider such a dele- 
gation of authority to any individual utterly in- 
defensible. 

The proposition of the Senator from Tennes- 
see is disposed of, and I have therefore nota 
word to say in respect to it. But there are three 
Other propositions before this body: first, the 
bill introduced by the select committee, of which 
the Senator from [ilinois (Mr. Douglas) is chair- 
man; second, the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, now under immediate cunside- 
ration ; and, third, the territorial bill which was 
received from the House yesterday, and referred 
to the Committee on Territories this morning. 
The fir-t creates a Siate out of a portion of Cali- 
fornia and admits it into the Union; it also creates 
the State of New Mexico in futuro, and leaves it 
out of the Union. The amendment of (he Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin vests in the President all the 
power which a State or Territorial Governmeut 
Ought to possess over both territories. It autho- 
rizes him to prescribe and establish all proper 
and neediul rules and regulations, in conformity 
with the Constitution of «he United States, to 
carry into operation the laws referred to in the 
first part of the proposition, for the preservation 
of order and tranquillity, and the establishment 
of justice therein, (not an execulive bul a crea- 
live power,) and trum time to time to mod.fy or 
change said rules and regulations ia such manner 
as may seem to him desirable and proper. It 
authorizes him to establish offices and to appoint 
and commission officers, for such terms as he 
may thiok proper, and to fix their compensation. 
It is literally arming him with dictatorial powers. 
lt appears lo me to delegate to him, nearly in the 
Janguage of the ‘constitution, the power under 
which the authority to establish governments lor 
the territories has been claimed. And, sir, il 
the President elect, on taking into his hands the 
reins of government, should find himself, in re- 
spect to the Siates, a less absulule ruler than he 
was atthe head of his army, he will, in respect 
lo these lerritoiies, be ausply indemn:fied for any 
dimmution of authority be may have sustained 
by exchanging a miittary fur a civil station. He 
will find himself in the possession of larger 

















powers thao he ever before possessed. Il repeat,| when it is too late fur discussion. Ll wish to 


my Objection is not founded on any distrust ot 


the dividual by whom these powers are lo be | lege which has been taken by dther Senators, of 


exercised. | believe him to possess honesty and 


truth, the highest ornaments of exalted station. | us. 


But | will not consent to delegate to any individ- 
ual, whalever confidence | may have io him, the 
powers this amendment proposes to conlier— 
*‘wmighly powers,” as the mover himself pro- 
noubced them. 

1 forebore, Mr. President to take any part in 
the debate while the Senate was in Commitiee of 
the Whole, except to urge that ali such amend- 
ments might be withdrawn. I| forebore to make 
any proposition, by way of amendment, to that 


offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, because | expressed himself, ‘*the great subject of their 
1 believed all such propositions to be out of place. | mis-ion.” He spoke of the difficulty of the crisis, 


Bul when this amendment bad beeu adopted by a 
deliberate vote of the Senate, | prepared a vili— 
a tuil ‘Territorial bili—with a view to establish a 


government in Caliorma, on the basis of law,/ situation of the States, and the remedy. His 
with powers clearly defiuved for the governing, | propositions for the correction and enlargement 


and rights clearly delined for the governed. 
When the Territorial bill was received yesterday 
from the House, I resolved not io offer mine as 
au amendment to the bill before us, extremely 
averse as lam to all these propositions, iv the 
mauner in which they are presented. 1 hold a 
Territorial government the only proper one to be 
created lor these ‘Territories, under a sysiem like 
Ours, excepting for the merest tempurary pur- 
poses. ‘The object of the ameudmeut of the Se- 
nator from Wisconsin is more than temporary, 
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whatever its language may import. It has no 
limitation in point of time. The powers it con- 
fers are equally unlimited insscope and duration, 
And, Mr. President, lam constrained to say, with 
all deference to the majority of the Senate, that 
I consider it the most objectionable proposition J 
have been required to vote upon since | have been 
a member of this body.- 

Precedents have been cited to sustain this 
amendment: one in the case of Fiorida, and the 
other in that of Louisiana. Now, sir, let me 
refer to dates to see how far the precedents are 
applicable to it. The treaty with Spain for the 
cession of Florida was ratified here on the 22d of 
February, 1819, and it was to be ratified in six 
months, or sooner if possible, by the King of 
Spain. This was the short session of Congress ; 
and the six months would have brought us to the 
22d August, 1819, when Congress was not in ses- 
sion. The act of the 3d March of that year was 
therefore passed, authorizing the President to 
lake possession of the Tecritory. It was to ex- 
pire at the end of the next session of Congress; 
but the treaty was not ratified by the King of 
Spain until the 24th of October, 1820, and | be- 
lieve Florida was not taken possession of under 
this act at all. The treaty as ratified by Spain 
was sent to the Senate on the 14th February, 
1821, as the ratification was not within the time 
limited. Jt was ratified by the Senate on the 
19th February of that year. ‘Ihe act of the 3d 
March, 1821, was then passed, re-enacting sub- 
stantially the act of 3d March, 1819. This was 
also to expire at the close of the next session of 
Cungress. ‘The Senator from New Jersey stated 
that Florida was governed about three years 
under tue act of 1819. Am I mistaken? 

Mr. Dayton. Two years. 

Mr. Diz. The Territorial government of Flo- 
rida, as | have stated, was estavlished on the 3Uth 
March, 1822, one year and twenty-seven days 
alter the passage of the last act authorizing the 
President to take possession of the Territory. 

The Louisiana treaty was ratified by the Senate 
on the 2Uih October, 1803. An act was passed 
on the 3lst of the same month, eleven davs alter- 
wards, authorizing the President to take posses- 
sion Ol the ‘Territory ; and this act was lo expire 
at the close of the same session of Congress. On 
the 26in March, 1804, a territorial government 
was established to take effect the lst October, 
1304. The power was exercised in this case 
eleven months. In buth cases, the duration of 
the act was limited to the close of the same or 
ihe ensuing session of Congress. The powers 
conferred were to expire at a certain period. 
The want of such a provision in this amendment 
constitutes one of the strongest objections to i, 
Bul even this omission sinks into insignificance 
when compared with the magnitude of the pow- 
ers which the amendment coulers, 

l cannot believe this amendment can receive 
all the constitutional sanctions necessary to give 
i the validity of jaw. 1 shail, therelore, pro- 
ceed to examine the other propositions belore the 
Senate, as we may be cailed upon to act on them 


avail myself, for a very short lime, of the privi- 
speaking upon the diflerent propositions before 


The 14th May, 1787, was the day fixed for the 
meeting of the Federai Convention by which the 
Constitution of the United States was framed. 
A majority of the States was not convened until 
the 2oih of the same month; and nothing was 
done, with the exception of organiZing and adop- 
ting rules for the orderly transaction of business, 
unul the 29th, when Governor Ranuolph, of Vir- 
ginia, to use the language of the Journal, “* open- 
ed the main business of the session;’’ or, as he 


the necessity of revising the Federal system, the 
properties such a Government ought to possess, 
ine defects of the Coniederation, the daugerous 


of the articles of Coniederation, so as to accom~- 
plish the objects of their institution, were stated 
in a series of resolutions, one of which declared 
that provision ought to be made for the admission 
of States, lawfully arising Within the Itmmits of 
the United States, whether from a voluntary 
junction of government and territory or other- 
wise. He was immediately fullowed by Me. 
Charles Pinckney, of Suvuth Carolina, who pre- 
sented a plan of wu Federal Constitution, in wich 











power to admit new Sfates into the Union on the 
same terms with the original States, providey 
two-thirds of the members present in both Houses 
agree. We all know in what manner these pro. 
positions were modified in the subs: quent pro- 
ceedings of the convention, and the limitations 
by which the exercise of the power was guarded 
by the framers of the Constitution. How far tig 
extension of our political jurisdiction beyond ihe 
existing boundaries of the States and their Terr}. 
tories was in contemplation at that time, I do not 
stop to inquire. We have given a practicaj 
construction to this provision of she Constitution, 
We have admitted into the Union six States be. 
yond the lim:ts of the thirteen original States and 
their Territories—one an independent nation, and 
the others colonial dependencies at the time of 
their acquisition. 

The debates in the Federal Convention, which 
seem to have had an exclusive reference lo the 
admission of new States from territory we then 
possessed, show thal, even in these cases, the ex- 
tension of the proposed system, So as to Inciude 
new members, was deemed a matter of the ut. 
most delicacy and importance, not only as affect. 
ing the proper balance of its parts, but in respect 
to the moral influence of such extension upon the 
character of the whole. ‘This disposition in the 
original States to surround the system wath ai! 
the safeguards necessary to ensure ils stability, 
and to perpetuate the principles on which us 
foundations were laid, had even an earlier date 
than the era of the Federal Constitution. | is 
shown in the ordinance of the Congress of the 
Confederation, providing for the Territory worth- 
west of the Ono river. The ordinance prescri- 
bed rules fur the government of that Territory, 
in its moral as well as its political relations; aud 
it imposed upon the admission of the States to 
be formed out of it, in respect lo representation, 
conditions more onerous than those which were 
annexed by the Federal Convention to the repre- 
sentation of the thirteen original States. ‘These 
exactions and conditions all had for their object 
to maintain the purity of the system, the humo- 
geneousness of iis parts, aud the harmony of its 
movements. ‘They iooked to training aud disci- 
pline in the schooi of representative government 
pefore the communilies which were lo ve incor 
porated into the Union were raised to the diguily 
and equality of sovereign Siales. 

Sir, 1 hoid to this piudence and caution in the 
founders of the republic. | believe it to be due 
to ourselves, tov the institutions they framed, ans 
to the future millions whose destiny for goud or 
for evil is im some degree to be wrougtt oul in 
our political action. 

I deduce, then, from the organization of the 
Government, this practical principie, which | 
hold to be fundamental: that no Siale ougat to 
be admitted into this Union which bas not oven 
prepared by a familiar knowledge of the theory 
and practice Of our political system, and vy sucii 
a traiing in the discipline of tree jstituiions as 
to render ils participation ln he aduiunisiration 
of the general concerns an aid and an advantage, 
not an embarrassment abd an obstacie, bo tue 
sieady action of the system. 

Tits requiremeat, which I consider absolute, 
is not fuihited by the condition of Caitfornia. 
The bill reported by the Select Comiuuttee ad- 
miis that Territory intu the Union at once as a 
sovereign State. ‘That, too, was the purport of 
the amendment of the Scuator trom ‘lenuessee, 
though st embraced New Mexico also. ‘Jiis 
proposition is directly opposed to all the practi- 
cal rules and usages of the repudlic, trou ils 
joundation to the present day. Lt 1s i palpadle 
violation of the principle 1 have stated as inie- 
rent a the organization of the Federal Goveri- 
ment. kt discards all the prudeatial considera: 
tious Which eutered into tie reasonimgs of te 
framers of the Constitution Cuoncerumg the ed- 
tension of our political syst m. 

Let me stale some of the Ieading objections lo 
it, us they relate lo the condition of Gaitlornia 
1. lis present inhabitants are, to a cousideravie 
extent, Indians or Mexicans of mixed bivod. 
They are, for the most part, uveducated. J. 
They are not sufficiently tauiiiar with tue Dusi- 
ness of self-government. 4. ‘They do not evel 
speak our language. 5. They would not come 
into the Union with an enligatened understand: 
ing of the principles of Our political systeu, of 
with the general cullivation and imteilizeuce es 
senual to such a luiflimentof tue duties aud rer 
spunsibilities of the American ciliZen so as bo Pelle 
ver them sale participants in the admivisiratiol 





it was provided that the Legislature shoud have 
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these propositions. Those who are familiar with 
the condition of California and the character of 
the people will assent to their truth, 1 hold 
these objections to the immediate admission of 
California into the Union as a State—objections 
drawn from the character and condition of the 

eople—to be insuperable. I know very well 
ihat. territory is rapidly filling up, and that tt Is 
receiving from us thousands of citizens, active, 
enterprising, and of unexceptionable character. 
But we know also that it is receiving multitudes 
of adventurers from almost every quarter of the 

lobe—from both hemispheres—from Oceanica 
to the Suropean continent and islands—some for 
a permanent abode, but more for mere temporary 
urposes. I wish to see this hetreogeneous mass 
pass through the process of fermentation, to 
which it is destined, and settle down into some- 
thing like consistence, before we undertake to 
endow it with all the attributes of seif-govera- 
ment. 

This view of the subject is sustained by the 
uniform practice of the Government. I. Our 
alien laws have always prescribed a period of 
probation fur individuals who come aimong us for 
a permanent abode, and to unite their fortunes to 
ours. ‘This period has always been of several 
years ia duration. The most liveral [and of these 
{ have always been one] have never proposed to 
dispense altogether with this probDalionary term. 
The only question is as to its proper extent, {[t 
proceeds upon the principle, ad niited by all, that 
no man shall becowne a member of our political 
association until he has been taught by experience 
to appreci.te its advantages, and to take part in 
ils deliberations with sowe kauwledge of its re- 
quirements. 2. The same principle which has 
governed tn cases of individual immigration has 
been applied to territories acquired by treaty and 
to large masses of persons. When Louisiana was 
ceded tous by France, we stipulated that the in- 
bubitants should be incorporated into the Union, 
aud admitted as soon as possible, according to the 
principles of the tederal constitution, to the en- 
joymenut of the rights, advantages, aud immuni- 
lies of cilizens Of the United States; and in the 
mean time that they should be maintained and 
protected in the enjoyment of their liberty, their 
property, and in the exercise of the religion 
they professed. 

Louisiana was acquired in 1803. The inhabi- 
tants made repeated applications for admission 
into tue Union; they protested against the tardy 
acliup of Congress ; they appealed to the treaty 
in Vindication of their right to such a mission. 
Yet Congress refused to aumit Louisiana into the 
Union asa State until 1812. Nine years were 
deewed necessary lo prepare the intiabitants for 
the exercise of the highest political rights, though 
there was a strong iufusion of our ow4 Cilizeus 
BuOng thea. 

Fioriga was acquired in 1820; and in the treaty 
Wilh Spain there was a Stipulation neatly ideati- 
Cal in Jauguage wilh thal which was coulained in 
tue treaty with France for the cession ot Luuisi- 
uuu, I respect Lo the admission of the inhavilants 
juto the Union. Yet Florida was not admitied 
as a State until 1845—a quarter of a ceutury al- 
ler ils acquisition. 1 kuow that numbers bad 
sumething to do with this delay; but olher con- 
siderationvs duubtiess had tuveir influence also. 
These territories were both foreign ; and, when 
acquired, their inhabitauls were presumed Lo have 
but liltie Knowledge of the theory or practice of 
Our political institutions. 

Bul, eveu with our territories and our own 
people, we have dealt with the same caution and 
lhe sume prudent regard to the privileges which 
au admission into the Union conters. lastead of 
curtailing we period oi probation, where Con- 
gress had a discretion, We have rather been dis- 
posed to insist on a rigid fulfilment of the pre- 
scribed Conditions, bolu in respect lo numbers 
aud lime. 

The ordinance of 1787, by which the division 
Of the territory northwest of the Ohio river into 
Slates, and the ultimate incorporation of those 
Stules intu the Union, were provided for, fixed 
OU sixty thousand iree inhabitants as the number 
hecessury lo their admission ; but it was provi- 
Ued ulsu that, so far as it should Consist with the 
Beveral interest of the confederacy, such admuis- 
sion might be allowed at an earlier period, and 
With a jess number of inhabitants. Yet Ono was 
Dot admitted into the Union until 1802, It must 
have had sixty thousand imbaDilants ; and it was 
admitted with a single member of Congress. At 
the sume time the ratio of representation in Cun- 





tants. 

Indiana was admitted in 1816, [linois in 1818, 
Miehigan in 1837, and Wisconsin a year ago. 
These territories were settled chi: fly by ourown 
people. 
They were nurtured in the love of liberty, and 
trained to the exercise of poljtical rights. All 
their associations were of a character to render 


freedom. Yet they were subjected to a protract- 
ed probation. They were held in political sub- 
jection, not only in respect to the appointment of 
theie chief executive officers, but in the more 
delicate relation of supervising and overruling 
them in the exercise of the power of legislation. 

Such, Mr. President, has been our practice, 
not only in respect to territories acquired by 
treaties with foreign Powers, but in respect to 
our own people occupying territories held by a 
tenure coeval with our political independence. 
The bill reported by the select committee pro- 
poses to overthrow and reverse the uniform prac- 
tice of the country in this essential particular. 
This practice assumes that some familiarity with 
the duties and privileges of cilizenship is neces- 
sary fur the inhabitants of a territory as a prepa- 
ration for the independent management of their 
public affairs. It supposes that a territorial go- 
vernment, founded upon pridciples and adminis- 
tered according to laws analogous to those which 
govern the State administrations, should precede 
the admission of a territory into the Union. It 
holds the privileges, the responsibilities, the 
rights incident to an independent membership of 
the political association, into which the States 
have entered, to be of too great a value to be 
communicated to other communities without a 
just regard to their capacity for assuming and 
exercising them with advantage to others as weil 
as to themselves, 

The bill discards all these considerations. Cali- 
fornia has not yet been acquired a single year; 
nine months ago it was foreign territury. Lis 
population is foreign; is imlerests, associations, 
usages, Jaws, and iistitulions are, in some de- 
gree, alien to our own. ‘Lhe people do not even 
speak our language ; they canuof read our con- 
stitution or laws without translating them into a 
loreign tongue. Yet the committee propose to 
adasit it yntu the Union on the footing of the orig- 


equal tothat of Virginia, or Peonsyleania, or 
New Yors. With a pvpulation, perhaps, of 
twenty thousand suuls, it is to wield here an in- 
flueuce equal to that of New York with three 
inillions. 

{ cannot consent to cheapen in this manner an 
independent membership of the union of tae 
Siates. | velieve it to be unjust to the present 
members of the Union, hazaruous to the siability 
vi the Government, a departure from a wise and 
well-cousidered poticy, and unjust, as I shall en- 
deavor to show, to Caliloroia herself. 

Her physical and social condi:ion is as unsuil- 
ed to tue independent management of her own 
concerns as her intellectual ani moral. Her 
population is sCallered over a vast surlace; her 
improvements are nol such as to give stability Lo 
her political organiZation; ste has uo commerce; 
sie tas hardly emerged from the pastoral state 
and risen to the grade of an agricultural comimu- 
nity. Sve has vot the strength to uphold an in- 
dependent sovereignly. The receut discoveries 
vi gold have made a bad condition worse; they 
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gress was one member for thirty-thousand inhabi- | from the beginning opposed to this whole scheme. 





The settlers came from the old States. 


them safe depositaries of the priceless treasure of 


inal States, and to give it a weight in this Dody | 
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[ believe, if ever there was an occasion, since 
the foundations of this republic were laid, when 
it was incumbent upon Congress to establish a 
temporary governmeat for a territory, lo provide 
for its wauts, to give direction to its action, and 
Lo sustain it by the collec ive wisdom and strength 
of the whole community, until it shall have pass- 
ed through the period of probation to which all 
our territories have been subjscted—a periad 
rendered doubly perilous there by the prevailing 
disorganization—ihat occasion is presented in the 
condition of California. 

Iam in favor, then, of a territorial govern- 
ment, endowed with the energy to control and 
remedy existing embarrassments and evils. [ 
believe the course proper in all similar cases is 
pre-eminently proper in this. I shall concur in 
no other, unless it be for a mere temporary pur- 
pose. And it was with great regret that | heard 
honorable Senators say there was no hope of 
giving California a territorial government. I do 
not concur in opinion with them. [ will not re- 
linquish hope until the last moment. Tne most 
certain mode of giving effect to a feeling of hope- 
lessness is to despair of the battle before it is 
fought, and resort to other devices to supply our 
own want of constancy and couraze. 

The objections | have stated to this bill are in- 
superable ; they are fundamestal, and therefore 
not to be obviated. There are objections of de- 
tail, which might be remedied ; but [ will mere- 
ly state, withoul enlarging upon them—as no 
variation in the details can reconcile me to the 
general purpuse of the bill—the immediate 
admission of California into the Unlon as a 
State. 

Ot these objections I consider the dismember- 
ment of Califocoia one of the most serious Lf 
would keep thal Lerritory as it is until the spread 
of population and the growth of iunprovement 
shall indicate where the division line can be 
drawn with least prejudice tu the parties con- 
cerned. The bill propuses a chain of mountains 
as the eastern boundary. Sir, physical-obstacles 
are not always the most appropriate or couve- 
vient for statistical divisious. Mural obstacles 
are more powerlul to repel, and moral aidiatties 
more powerlul to attract, than physical. Lden- 
lity or diversity of race, association, o¢ condition 
viten dues more than rivers, and mountains, and 
plains to bind men together or force them asun- 
der. What is there, for iustance, in the ciass of 
natural obstacies more appropriate for a slaiisti- 
cal demarcativn than the Alleghany mountains? 
And yet they bave not sulficed to divide Virgina 
into two distinct commuvities. Nor have they 
sulliced to divide Penusylvania into two States, 
Wiatis there wore suttadle for such a purpose 
than the Chesapeake bay? And yet Murylaad 
lies on both sides of it. If we were to lovk to 
physical obstacles as Consiliuling the most ap- 





propriate boundary for Calilornia on the east, 
we ought to stup al the Sierra Nevada, which is 
inore elevated than the boundary of the Ccumuaitl- 
lee, “tthe dividing tidge separating the waters 
flowing into the Colorado from those duwing toto 
the Great Basin,” or we Ought to go on tu the 
Sierra Madre, and leave the territory with its 
present hiunits. We weed not consider geogra- 
phical exteut as an objection to the orgauization 
vi a territorial government. When Louisiana 
was acquired we placed all that part of it north 
of the thirty-third parallel of latitude under the 
direction of the Governor aud Judges of the la- 





have dissolved, for the time being, the very bonds 
of society. It wall require mouths, if not years, | 
lu restore order, to Dring Dack her people to the 
suber pursuits of indusiry, and to qualify them 
luc any deliberative purpose. 1 believe there 
ever was a community jess fitted than Calilor- 
pia 1s al this moment, and under eXisling circum. 
slances, lo organize a governwentand pul iin 
Operation. Ail the influeuces which are at work 
with the minds and passions of men are to the 
last degree untavorabie to the high duty the bill 
imposes on them. When ail the ovligations 
which bind men to the performance of their duty 
appear to have lost their force: when ships are 
avandoned by their crews; when soldiers desert 
by platoons and companies; when villages aud 
towns are depopulated ; and when the whole 
communily is possessed by the phrenzy of gold- 
digging, and lose sight ol ali olher objects, we 
cali upon them to meet in solemn conclave and 
pertorm the highest and most responsible of ail 
deliberate acls—thal of Iraming a cousiiiulion 





lor their own goveroment—a Work ol deliberation 





and soberuess and calm reflection. 1 have been 


diana lerritory, lur the purposes vl goverament 
and the administration of justice; aud it hada 
more exteuded area than Caiilornia. 

Let us leave statistical divisions to be fixed by 
eveuts. The movement of population, pnysical 
development, sucial progress, and their tucideuls 
—these are the great causes which mark vut per- 
maneut boundaries Detween separate S.ates. Let 
us leave Caiilornia to be filled up, and the races 
which occupy itcan better determice than we 
who shall live apart and who logeluer. 

‘The disposition which the bill makes of New 
Mexico, | consider, if possible, still more objec- 
lionable. She was koown lung before the era 
of Von Humboldt as having a distinct organiza- 
tion. Ina connection with Vurange and Cnihua- 
hua, she constituted an independent member of 
the Mexican copfederation under the constitu- 
live act of 1824 and a separate territory under 
the constitution of that year. ‘The consolidation 
of the coufederated States into a central repud- 
lic, under the Constitution Of 1836, mase her a 
separate departueul, with an ludepeddedt orga- 
nization for the management of her local con- 
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cerns. We have held commercial intercourse 
with her under laws applying only to herself and 
another member of the Mexican Republic. She 
has had an individual name, existence, and or- 
ganization. So far as J am concerned, they shall | 
be respected. | will neither consent that she | 
shall be dismembered nor merged in a more ex- 
tended organization. Subjection by conquest is 
the greatest humiliation that can befal a com- 
munity. The magnanimity of the conquerors 
should spare the subjugated Stale the further 
humiliation of dismemberment, or the oblitera- 
tion of its identity in a usetess extension. 1 wil- 
neither consent to play towards New Mexico 
the part of Austria, Russia, and Prussia towards 
Poland, or the part of the Holy Alliance towards 
Genoa. 1 will neither agree that she shail be 
divided nor swallowed up. She has petitioned 
to us to save her from dismemberment. Iam 
for exercising our power over her with human 

ty as well as furbearance—lor conforming, as 
fur as we can, to the wishes of the vanquisned. 
I believe she is now, considering all circum- 
stances, as well fitted to come into the Union as 
California. 1 will not consent to dilute what fit- 
ness for self-government she possesses by a ter- 
ritorial expansion, of which | can neither com- 
prehend the object nor foresee the result. 

But it is not quite clear, from the language of 
this vill, what is to be the fate of New Mexico— 
whether she is to be merged wholly or in part in 
Texas, or merely drawn outto the Pueific. It 
the Jatter—and | suppose this to be the intention 
of the committee—she w'll be sireiched out some 
two or three hundred miles westward on the 
north, and eight or nine hundred on the south. | 
But the New Mexico created by the bill is to be 
bounded on the east by the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains and the State of Texas. The Rocky 
Mountains, or the Sierra Madre, uw continuation of 
them, are now the western bou.dary of New 
Mexico. ] am not sure whether they would not 
under this bill become the western boundary of 
Texas. Lam not sure that New Mexico would 
not be merged in Texas by the mere designation 
ofa boundary line. ‘The bill seems to me, by a 
Jiteral construction of its terms, to accomplish 
these three objects, alike object:onable in my 
mind: 1. The annexationot New Mexico to 
‘Texas. 2. ‘The dismemberment of California. 











be mistaken. I have already given it. Both con- 
siderations point to a territorial government, 
framed on proper principles. 

What shall these principles be? This is the 
only question which remains to be considered. 
Recognizing, as I do, to the fullest extent, the 
democratic doctrine of instructions, lam not al- 
together a free agent in this matter. During the 
last three years resolutions have been as many 
times passed by the Legislature of New York, 


ritory, now comprising the States of Ohio, {n- 
diana, Illinois, Miehigan, and Wisconsin.* 





* The following is a copy of Mr. Jefferson’s plan - 
The Committee appointed to prepare a plan tor 


the temporary government of the Western Territory, 
have agreed to the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the territorv ceded or to be ceded 


by individual Siates to the United States, whenso. 
ever the same shal] have been purchased of the In- 


and presented here by myself, declaring that in| dian inhabitants, and offered for sale by the Unired 

States, shall be formed into distinet States, bounded 
in the following manuer, as nearly as such cessiongs 
will admit—that is to say: northwardly and south. 
wardly by parallels of latitude, so that each State 


any territories acquired from Mexico slavery 
ought to be prohibited. 1 have endeavored to 
carry out the instructions by which those resolu- 
tions were accompanied. I have done so with 
the more cheerfuluess, because, apart from all 
obligation of obedience, | believe them just. 

I hold, then, that territorial governments ought 
to be organized fur California and New Mexico, 
and that the act establishing them shouid contain 
a prohibition of slavery. 1 believe there never 
was an occasion in which such a prohibition was 
demanded by higher obligations than the present. 
} shall endeavor to make it apparent to the judg- 
ment of the Senate, and for this reason | shall ve 
under the necessity of entering into a brief review 
of the origin and progress of slavery in the Uni 
ted States; and | shall begin with the condition of 
the American colonies before the establisament 
of their indepence. 

Slavery, | believe, was never originally es ab- 
lished by law in any State in this Union, nor was 
it so established in the British Colonies in Ame- 
rica. ‘Ihe relation of master and slave, in modern 
times and in civilized States, usually springs up in 
the transactions of commerce, without positive au- 
thority, and the law allerwards Comes in to regu. 
late it. 1t was som the American colonies. Itisa 
curious fact that the same year [1620] which 
witnessed the Janding of the Puigerims on the 
Rock of Piymouth saw the first ship enter the 
walters of the Chesapeake Bay and the James | 
River with Africans to be sold mto slavery. I|t| 
is sull more curious that the ship freighted with 
freemen and the ship freighted with slaves com- | 

menced their voyages from the same country— 
Hoiland. In the same year the monopoly of the | 
London company was overturned, aud the com. 
merce of the colony of Virginia was thrown open 
to tree competition. 








And, 3d, the creation of atew State of New 
Mexico, wholly within the limits of California, 
and wholly wituout the limits of the present New 
Mexico. Nor is this all. While the bil! intro- 
duces California into the Union, it leaves New 
Mexico outolit. We consent that at shall be- 
comea State of this Union, with the name and 
style of the State of New Mexico, as soon as it 
shall have the proper number of inhabitants. 
W hat is the proper number ol inhabitants ? Loui- 
siana was admitted into the Union with about 
eighty thousand ;({ speak in round numbers ;) 
Onto with wbout sixty thousand; Lilinois with 
forty thousand ; Michigan with one hundred and 
fifty thousand, and Fiurida with perhaps thirty 
thousand white persons. Where ts the criterion 
ot proper numbers to be sought for? Is it in the 
raiiv of representation in Congress? Why not 
say 80, fit be intended? ‘he greater portiun oi} 
ihe lerrilory is nearly uppopuiated. It is not 
likely, ether from its position or physical cha 
racter, lo be populated rapidly. Whatis to be 
its political condition until it has the proper 
numoer of inhabitants? lt cannot be admitted 
junto the Union until then. What is to become 
of ik in the mean time? To what political cate- 
gory is it to belong? [tis not to be a territory. 
‘Lhe bill wakes no provision for it as such. We 
merely cut it olf from California and leave it to 
the uncertain progress of events and the still 
more uncertain plraseology of our own statule. 
We cast it away, to use a Darburous law phrase, 
** a flolsam” on the ocean of politics—** incerlum 
que fata ferant’—to reclaim it ourselves ai some 
julure doy, il we can find it first, and agree aller- 
waids of (he meaning of our own evaciment, 

1 am opposed to this whole scheme; it seems 
to Me to bave been dictated by a desire to avoid 
embarrassing questions. | trust 1 appreciate 
rightly the motives of honorable Senators. But | 
huid that there is always more embarrassment in 
postponing or evading troublesome questions than 
iu meeung thei boldly, and disposing of them 
promptly when they present themselves. | pro- 
pose to wysell bul two mquiries in relerence to 
the course we ought to adopt. 1. What does 
the interest of the country, and, 2. What does 
the interest of Calilurnia and New Mexico re- 
quire? The answer seems (o me to be too clear to 





The introduction of slaves into that colony 
| was one ol the first fruits of this commercial free- 
dum—not necessarily, Dutas one of those inci- 
deuts which the chances of life bring with them 
to iliustrale its uncertainties aod its Contradic- 
tions. ‘here was volaw in Virginia al that lime 
authorizing the existence of siavery , vor was 
there any such Jaw in England. It gamed a foot- 
hold without law. Indeed, the early enactments 
oi the colony of Virginia, had fur their objects to 
restrain the introduction of slaves, and two imi 
the coutrol of their masters over them. Before 
the Revolution she petitioned the British King to 
sanction the measures she had adopted ior the 
suppression of the slave trade. ‘he appeal was 
vai. it was the interest of British traders, who 
derived a mercenary profil irom tbis detestable 
traffic, that it should coutinue ; and down to the 
period of the Revolution every effort on the part | 
vi Virginia and the other colunies lo pula stop | 
to it was Iruitiess. Slavery was thus forced upon 
us by Great Britain; we are not respunsibie tor 
its origin. luo the North it has beeu avoilisted. 
lu the South peculiar circumstances have con- 
tinued itin existence. 1 make no inquiry into 
Ihuse circumstances, or their necessary influence 
upou the result. 
upon us is to See thatil is wul further extended— 
tuat it shail not, as tar as depends vn us, be 
planted where it has never existed, or where at 
iaS Deen abdvlished, 

Alier the termination of the war of Great 
Briain, when the Awerican cvulontes, tv use the 
language of the Deciaration of lodependence, 
nud ** assumed amoung the Powers ol the earth 
ihe equal and separate siaiion to which the iaws 
of Navure and vi Nature’s Gud entitied them,” 
ine allenlion of the great men of the country was 
turned to the subject ol slavery ; not only wiih a 
view to 113 eXclusion frum the unoccupied por- 
uuons of the Union, but with a view bo ils extiuc- 
lion io the States where it existed. The definite 
treaty of peace with Great Britaiw, acknowledging 
vur independence, was signed in September, 1/33. 
la March, 17384, Mr. Jetterson introduced tmto 
the Congress of the Cuoniederation a pian ol a 
leuwsporary government tor the territory porth- 
west of tue Univ river, containing a provisivn 
abolishing slavery aller the year 18UU in that ter- 

















The responsivility which rests) 


shall comprehend, from south to north, two degrees 
of latitude, beginning to count trom the completion 
of thirty-one degrees north of the equator; but any 


territory northwardly of the forty-seventh degree 


shall make part of the State next below 5 and east. 


wardly and westwardly they shall be bounded, those 


on the Mississippi by that river on one side, and the 


meridian of the lowest point of the rapids of Onio 
on the other ; and those adjoining on the east by 
the same meridian on their western side, and on 
their eastern by the merigian of the western cape 
of the mouth of the Great Kanawha 3 and the terri- 
tory eastward of this Jast meridiah, between the 
Ohio, Lake Erie, and Pennsylvania, shall be one 
otate. 

That the settlers within the territory 80 to be pur- 
chased and offered for sale, shail, either on theit own 
petition, or on the order of Congress, receive autho- 
rity from them, with appvintments of time and place 
for their free males, of full age, tu meet together for 
the purpuse of estabiishing a temporary governinent, 
to adopt the constitution and laws of any one of 
these States, so that such laws nevertheless shall be 
subject to alteration by their ordinary legislature ; 
and to erect, subject to a like alteratiun, counties or 
townships for the electiun of members for their legis- 
tature, 

_ That such temporary government shall only con- 
tinue in force in any Siate until it shall have ac. 
quired tweuty thousand free inhabitants 5 when, 
giving due proof thereof to Congress, they shall re- 
ceive from them authority, with appointments ol 
time and place, to cali a convention of representa- 
tives (0 establish a permanent constitution and go- 
vernment for themselves: Provided, ‘Tiiat both the 
temporary and permanent governments be establish- 
ed on these principles as their basis: 1. [That they 
shall forever remain a part of the United States of 
Aimerica 3] 2. That, in their persons, property, and 
territory, they shall be subject to the Government of 
the United States in Congress assembled, and to the 
Articles of Confederation in all those cases in which 
the original States shall be so subject; 3. Thai they 
shall be subject to pay a part of the Federal debis 
contracted ur to be contracted, to be apportioned on 
thei by Congress according to the same common 
rule aud measure by which appertionments thereol 
shall be made on the other States; 4. That their re- 
spective governments shall be in republican furms, 
and shall admit no person to be a ciizen who holds 
any hereditary title ; 5. That atier the year 1500 o! 
the Christian era there shall be neither slavery not 
involuntary servitude in any of the said States, other- 
wise than in punishment of crimes, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted to have been 
persouaily guilty. 

“That whensvever any of the said States shall have, 
of free inhabitants, as many as shall thea be in any 
one of the least numerous of the thirteen origi:! 
States, such State shali be admitted by iis delegaies 
into the Congress of the United States on an equal 
fuoting with the said original States: afier which 
lie assent of two-thirds of the United States in Cun- 
gress assembled shall be requisite in all thuse cases 
wherein, by the Confederation, the assent of nie 
Siates is now required: Provided, The conseut o! 
Hine States io such admission may be obtained ac 
cording to the eleventh of the articles of Contedera 
tion. Unul such admission, by their delegates 1 
Congress, any of the said States, after the establisli- 
ment of their temporary government, shall have au- 
thority to keep a silting mewuber in Congress, with 
right of debating but not of voting. 

‘Phat the territory northward of the forty fifib de- 
gree, thatis to say, of the completion of furty-five 
degrees from the equator, and extending to the Lake 
of the Woods, shall be calied Sylvania. 

‘I'bat of the terriiory under the furty-fifth and for 
ty-fourth degtees, that which lies westward of Lake 
Michigan shall be called Michigania; and thal 
which is eastward thereof, within the pevinsul 
furmed by the lakes and waters of Michigan, Hv 
ron, St. Clair, and Erie, shall be called Cherronesu* 
and shall include any part of the peninsula whic! 
may extend above the torty-hfth degree. 

Of the territory under the forty-third and forty 
second degrees, that to the westwara, through hich 
the Asseuisipi or Kock river runs, shall be cailed 
Assenisipia ; and that to the eastward, in which are 
the fountains of the Muskingum, the two Miamies, 
of the Olno, the Wabash, the illinois, the Miam! ul 
the Lake, and Sandusky rivers, shall be called Me 





tropotamia. — eats 
Of the territory which lies under the forty-first a0 
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The anti-slavery clause received the votes of 
cix States out of the ten present in Congress. 
Under the articl-s of confederation the delegates 
yoted by States; and by the same articles a ma- 
iyrity of the thirteen States was requisite to carry 
any proposition. Mr. Jefferson’s proposition, 
having received only six voles, was not alopted. 

| hold in my hand, Mr. President, a copy of his 
ian fora temporary government for the North- 
west Territory, made from the original, which [ 
founda few weeks ago, among the archives of 
the Confederation, in the State Department, 
where they are deposited. The original ts in the 
clear, careful handwriting of Mr. Jefferson, and 
jt settles the question of authorship. It divides 
the territory into ten States instead of five, as 
was finally determined ; and it contains the anti- 
slavery clause to which 1 have referred, and 
which has heretofore been attributed to him. I| 
willread it for the information of the Senate. 
Like some other propositions of a kindred cha- 
racier, and of later date, itis in the form of a 
proviso $ 


‘After the year 1500 of the Christian era there 


shall be neither slavery nur involuntary servitude in | 


any of the said States, otherwise than in punish- 
ment of crime, whereof the pariy shall have been 
duly convicted to have been personaily guilty.”* 

] am happy to have had it in my power to re- 
fer this declaration to the author of an earlier 
deciaration in favor of human treedom—I mean 
that of our independence—and to have found it 





fortieth degrees, the wesern, through which the 
river Lilinvis runs, shali be called Llinvia 5 that next 
adjuining to the eastward, Sarat)ga 5 and that be 
tween this last and Pennsylvania, and extending 
from the Oluo to Lake rie, shall be called Wash. 
tugloil. 

Of the territory which lies under the tairty-: inth 
and thirty-eighth degrees, tv which shall be added 
sv much of the point of land within the turk of the 
Ohno and Mississippi as lies under the thirty seventh 
degree, that to the westward, within and adjacent 
to which are the cunfluences of the rivers Wabash, 
Shawnee, ‘Tansee, Ouiv, Lllinvis, Mississippi, and 
Missouri, shall be called Polyp.tamia 3 and that tu 
the eastward, turther up the Oino, otherwise called 
the Pelisipt, shall be called Pelisipia. 

That the precediug articles shall be formed into a 
charier of Cumpact, shall be duly executed by the 
President of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, under his hand and the seal of the United 
States, shall be promulgated, and shall stand as tun- 
damental Cun stituliuns vetween the thirteen original 
States and those newly described, unalterable but 
by the juint consent of the Uniied States in Cougress 
asseumbied, and uf the parucular State within which 
buch aileration is prupused to be made. 

This paper is endorsed as ftoliows, in a different 
hand wring, suppused to be that of a clerk: ** Re- 
purt—Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Chuse, Mr. Huwell.”’ 


Washington, February 20, 1849. 


I certify that, at the request of my father, and with 
the permission ot Mr. Buchanan, Secretary uf Sta e, 
lie furegoing copy of **a plan for the temporary 
government uf the Western lerritury” was made by 
we trum he original, deposited in the State Depart- 
ment among the archives of the Cougress of the 
Confederativa 5 and that [ compared the copy with 
the original, with tho assistance of Lund Washing- 
tou, Jr., Esg-, aud found it correct. 


MORGAN DIX. 


*The following is the vote on the anti-slavery 
clause of Jefferson, above given, April 19, 1734: 


New Hampshire Mr Foster ay 
Mr. Blanchard — ay § *Y 
Massachusetts Mr, Gerry ay 
Mt. Patridge ay§ °Y 
Rhode Island Mr. Ellery * ay 
‘ Mr. Howell ay § °Y 
Connecticut Mr. Sierman ay 
; Mr. Wadsworth = ay ; a 
New York Mr. Ve Witt ay 
; Mr. Paine ay § °Y 
New Jersey Mr. Dick ay * 
Pennsylvania Mr. Mifflin ay 
Mr. Montgomery ay ay 
Mr. Haud ay 
Maryland Mr. McHenry nu 
wee Mr. Stone et ar 
Virginia Mr. Jefferson ay 
Mr. Hardy no no 
Mr. Mercer n 


North Carolina 
Mr. Spaight no 

Mr. Read n 

Mr. Beresford no$ " 
(Jour. of Cong., (Way 4 Gideon,) vol. 4, p, 273. 


The asterisk uvpposite the name of Mr. Dick, of 
New Jersey, indicates that the vole was nul counted, 
48 a Siate Guuld wot be represented by less than two 
Metubers or delegates. See section 2, art. 5, of the 
Articles of Contederation. 


U 
Mr. Williamson ay? _ 
§ div 
VU 


South Carolina 


in his own handwriting. Without this testimony, 
no one could doubt, on reading the whole paper, 
that he was the author. It contains internal evi- 
dences of authorsnip which, to any one familiar 
with his style of composition and his peculiarity 
of thought, must be conclusive. Let it be knuwn 
henceforta as the Jefferson proviso. As such, it 
will at least escape the imputation of selfish mo- 
tives, from which, in the prevailing heat of party 
contention, no follower in the same field can hope 
to be exempt, however unjustly they may be at- 
tributed to him. 1 have already said that this 
proposition failed for the avant of a single vote 
lt was renewed in 1785 by Rufus Kung, then re- 
presenting the State of Massachusetts, and it was 
referred lo a committee, though it was not final- 
ly acted upon at that time. The relerence was 
made by the votes of eight States out of eleven 
present, one Slate being absert, and another re- 
presented by a single delegate, and therefore 
pot entitled, according to the articies of confede- 
ration, to vote.* 

Thus things remained until 1787, when the 
ordinancey ot that year was passed establishing 





* [he following is a copy of Mr. King’s pro- 
position : 

‘*That there shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in any of the States described 
in the resolve of Congress of the 23d of April, 
1734, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been personally 
guilty; and that this regulation shall be an arti- 
cle of compact, and remain a fundameotal prin- 
ciple of the constilulion, Delween the thirteen 
original States and each of the States described 
lu the said resolve of the 23ed of April, 1784.” 

Ou the question for commitment, the yeas aud 
nays being required by Mr. King, the vote was 
as follows: 


New Hampshire Mr. Foster ay 

Mr. Long ay 7, 
Massachusetts Mr. Holton ay 

Mr. King ay ; ~v 
Rhode Island Mr. Kilery ay 

Mr. Howell ay ay 
Connecticut Mr. Cook ay 

Mr. Johnson ay ; ay 
New York Mr. W. Livingston ay 2. 

Mr. Piatt ay ; ay 
New Jersey Mr. Beatty ay 

Mr. Cadwallader ay ay 

Mr. Stewart ay 
Pennsylvania Mr. Gardner ay 

Mr. W. Henry ay ; ay 
Maryland Mr. McHeory no 

Mr. J. Henry ay > ay 

Mr. Hindmau ay 
Virginia Mr. Hardy no ) 

Mr. Lee no > no 

Mr. Grayson ay § 
North Carolina Mr. Spaight no 

Mr. Sugreaves — no my 
South Carolina Mr. Buil no 

Mr. Pinckney bo . 
Georgia Mr. Houston nu* 


[Journals of Congress, vol. 4, p. 481. 
The vote was taken on the 16th Maren, 1785. 


t The sixth article of the ordinance of 1787 is 
inserted here to show how far it conforms in 
language to the anti-slavery proposition of Mr. 
Jeflerson, in 1784, and that of Mr. King, in 1735: 

“That there shall be neither siavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in the said territory, other- 
wise then in the punishment of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, provi- 
ded always, that any person escaping into the 
same, from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original States, such 
fugitive may be lawlully reclaimed and conveyed 
to the person Claiming bis ur her labor or service 
as aforesaid.” 

Ou the 13th July, 1787, the ordinance of which 
the above is a part was passed by the following 





vole; 
Massachusetts Mr. Holton ay 

Mr. Dane ay } ay 
New York Mr. S.oith ay 

Me. Haring ay ga 

Mr. Yates no 
New Jersey Mr. Clarke ay 

Mr. Stheurman a) ; ol 
Delaware Mr. Kearny ay 

Mr. Mitenell ay f ay 
Virginia Me. Grayson ay 

R H. Lee ay ay 

Mr. Carrington a) 
North Carolina Mr. Bivunt ay 

Mr. Hawkins ay ; 7 


— 


a government for the Northwestern Territory, 
and prohibiting slavery within it forever, except 
for crimes. This ordinance was reported by a 
committee, of which Mr. Edward Carrington, of 
Virginia, was chairman, and Mr. Nathan Dane, 
of Massachusetts, a leading member It re- 
ceived the votes of all the States present. It 
was aunanimous vote as to States, and unani- 
mous, with a single exception, as to delegates. 
There were only eight States present, viz: Mas- 
sachusetis, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Virgima, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. The five absent States were New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. The tour first—New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Pennsyl- 
vania—voted for Mr. Jetlerson’s proviso in 1734, 
and Maryland voted to refer Mr. King’s pro- 
position in 1785. 

Thus, 1 think, it may be fairly asserted that if 
all the Siates had been represented in Congress, 
the vote would have been equally unanimous. 
The ordinance would have beeu adopted vy the 
votes ot the thirteen States. 

The South united with the North in excluding 
slavery from this territory. lt was a unanimous 
verdict of the whole country against the exten- 
sion oi slavery. It was the first great movement 
of our revolutionary fathers to rid themselves of 
ihe respousibility, and the country of the evil of 
slavery. And | take great pleasure in awarding 
to a Southern man, Thomas Jetlerson, the con- 
ceplion of this great measure of justice and hu- 
manily. 

Whule the Congress of the Confederation, sit- 
ting in New York, was framing the ordinance 
of 1787, the Federal Convention sitting iw Piita- 
delphia was framing the Cunstitution of the Uni- 
led States. While the former body was devising 
measures for the exclusion of slavery frum the 
Northwestern Territory, the latter was engaged 
lu providing for the suppre-sion of the Alrican 
slave trade. ‘hus, the representatives of the 
newborn republic, legistating for the old govern- 
mcol, and jramiog a pew system ior the detler 
adininisiration of their Common Coucerns—sil- 
ling in different places, and acting in separate 
capacities—were jowlly engaged in eradiciting 
What they considered a great public evil and re- 
proach. While the former declared that slavery 
siuuld hencetorth be forever protioied in the 
Northwestern Territory, the laitervirtuaily declar 
ed (ihvugh in the form ol wu restrictivn Ou the exer- 
cise ol a power) the American slave tirade should 
cease aller the year 1307. Lt would have been 
abolished at ouce but tur the opposition of South 
Carolina and Georgia, the ouiy States which 
were al that time desirous of continuing it. 

In the Federal Convention, Virginia was 
among the foremost in her opposition to the 
slave trade. Madison and Masun and Randolph 
were distinguished tor the Zeal and ability with 
which they advocated ils immediate suppression. 
They were unwilling lo waillweuly years lor its 
abolition. But thew effurts were uuavailing ; 
aud, fur fear South Cerotina and Georgia wouid 
nut come into the Union, a compromise was 
agreed on, and the trathc was tuierated un- 
tui 1808. On the first day of January of that 
year, the very first day, Congress had power to 
make its protibition effective ; the slave trade 
was abolished furever Dy au act passed ten 
mouths beiore. 

1 have stated these historical details, Mr. Pre- 
sident, fur the purpuse of showing two facts: 1. 
‘Tuat the policy of the founders ul the republic 
was lo get rid ul slavery, by preventing is ex- 
tension, and by suppressing wwe Alrican slave 
trade; and, 2. that sume vi the Suuihern States 
were among the fturemost in auve cating vutlh 
meusures, wilh a View to the accomplitwent of 
the ullimate object. One of the avowed odjects 
of the abulilion of the siave trade Was lo prevent 
the extension of slavery mo the lerriories. ‘Tue 
Sume policy prevailed foc many years. ‘The in- 
havitauts of the Northwest ‘Percitory, or a por- 
won of it, (that portion, | Believe, Wuich now 
cunstitules ihe States of Indiana aud liinvis,) 
pelulioned Congress lor the privilege of impurt- 
lug Slaves irom the States, and they had sufli- 
cient miluence in Congress tv obtain two reports 
in favor vi a lemporary suspension of the sixih 
arucle of the ordinance ot 1787. But weir 
prayer was wot granied. ‘The iwhabiuants of 











‘ Me. Kean 
Me. Huger 
Me. Few ay’. 


South Careiiua ay re 


a) 
Georgia 








Mr. Pierce a) : ay 
[Journals of Congress, vol. 2 p. 754. 
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cerns. We have held commercial intercourse 

with her under laws applying only to herself and 

another member of the Mexican Republic. She 

has had an individual name, existence, and or-| 
ganization. So far as I am concerned, they shall 
be respected. | will neither consent that she) 
shall be dismembered nor merged in a more ex- 
tended organization. Subjection by conquest is 
the greatest humiliation that can befal a com- 

munity. The magnanimity of the conquerors 
should spare the subjugated State the further 
humiliation of dismemberment, or the oblitera- 
tion of its identity in a use!ess extension. I wil- 
neither consent to play towards New Mexico 
the part of Austria, Russia, and Prussia towards 
Poland, or the part of the Holy Alliance towards 
Genoa. 1 will neither agree that she shall be 
divided nor swallowed up. She has petitioned 
to us to save her from dismemberment. Iam 
for exercising our power over her with humani 

ty as well as furbearance—flor conforming, as 
far as we can, to the wishes of the vanquisned. 
I believe she is now, considering all circum- 
stances, as well fitted to come into the Union as 
California. I will not consent to dilute what fit- 
ness for self-government she possesses by a ter- 
ritorial expansion, of which i can neither com- 
prehend the object nor foresee the result. 

But it is not quite clear, from the language of 
this vill, what is to be the fate of New Mexico— 
whether she 1s to be merged wholly or in part in 
Texas, or merely drawn outto the Paeific. I 
the latter—and 1 suppose this to be the intention 
of the committee—she wll be stretched out some 
two or three hundred miles westward on the 





siderations point to a territorial government, 
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be mistaken. I have already given it. Both con- 


framed on proper principles. 

What shall these principles be? This is the 
only question which remains to be considered. 
Recognizing, as I do, to the fullest extent, the 
democratic doctrine of instructions, 1am not al- 
together a free agent in this matter. During the 
last three years resolutions have been as many 
limes passed by the Legislature of New York, 
and presented here by myself, declaring that in 
any territories acquired from Mexico slavery 
ought to be prohibited. 1 have endeavored to 
carry out the instructions by which those resolu- 
lions were accompanied. I have done so with 
the more cheerfulvuess, because, apart from all 
obligation of obedience, | believe them just. 

I hold, then, that territorial governments ought 
to be organized for California and New Mexico, 
and that the act establishing them shouid contain 
a prohibition of slavery. 1 believe there never 
was an occasion in which such a prohibition was 
dewanded by higher obligations than the present. 
) shall endeavor to make it apparent to the judg- 
ment of the Senate, and for this reason | shall ve 
under the necessity of entering into a brief review 
of the origin and progress of slavery in the Uni 
ted States; and I shali begin with the condition of 
the American colonies before the establisamenat 
of their indepence. 

Slavery, | believe, was never originally es ab- 
lished by law in any State in this Uaion, nor was 
it so established in the British Colonies in Ame- 
rica. ‘Ihe relation of master and slave, in modern 
times and in civilized States, usually springs up in 





north, and eight or nine hundred on the south. 


But the New Mexico created by the bill is to be thority, and the law alterwards Comes in to regu. 
bounded on the east by the summit of the Rocky | late it. 1t was soi the American colonies. [tisa 
The Rocky | 


Mountains and the State of ‘Texas. 
Mountains, or the Sierra Madre, a continuation of 
them, are now the western bou.dary of New 
Mexico. 1] am not sure whether they would not 
under this bill become the western boundary of 
Texas. lam not sure that New Mexico would 
not be merged in Texas by the mere designation 
ofa boundary line. ‘Ihe bill seems to me, by a 
Jiieral construction of its terms, to accomplish 
these three objects, alike object:onable in my 
mind: 1. The annexation ot New Mexico to 
‘Yexas. 2. The dismemberment of California. 
And, 3d, the creation of anew State of New 
Mexico, wholly within the limits of California, 
aud wholly wituout the limits of the present New 
Mexico. Nor is this all. While the bill intro- 
duces California into the Union, it leaves New 
Mexico outolit. We consent that it shall be- 
comea State of this Unien, with the name and 
style of the State of New Mexico, as soon as it 
shall have the proper number of inhabitants. 
W hat is the proper number ol imhabitaots ? Loui- 
siana was admitted into the Union with about 
eighty thousand ; (i speak in round numbers ;) 
Oito with wbout sixty thousand; Lilinovis witn 
forty thousand ; Michigan with one hundred and 
fifty thousand, and Fiorida with perhaps thirty 
thousand while persons. Where ts the criterion 
of proper numbers to be sought for? Is it in the 
rauiv of representation in Cungress? Why not 
say 80, fit be intended? ‘he greater portion oj 
ihe territory is nearly uppopuiated. It is not 
likely, ether from its position or physical cha 
racter, to be populated rapidly. Whatis to be 
its political condition until it has the proper 
numover of inhabitants? Lt cannot be admitied 
into the Union until then. What is to become 
of ii in the mean time? To what political cate- 
gory is it to belong? [tis not to be a territory. 
‘Phe bill wakes no provision for itas such. We 
merely cut it off from California and leave it to 
the uncertain progress of events and the still 
more uncertain plraseology of our own statule. 
We cast it away, to use a Darbarous law phrase, 
‘a flulsam” on the ocean of polilics—** incertum 
que fala ferant’—to reclaim it Ourselves at some 
Julure day, tt We can find at first, and agree aller- 
waids of (he meaning of our own enactment, 


the transactions of conimerce, without positive au- 


curious fact that the same year [1620] which 


witnessed the Janding of the Purgrims on the 
Rock of Plymouth saw the first ship enter the 


ritory, now comprising the States of Ohio, [n- 
diana, Iilinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin.* 





* The following is a copy of Mr. Jefferson’s plan - 

The Committee appointed to prepare a plan tor 
the temporary government of the Western Territory 
have agreed to the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the territorv ceded or to be ceded 
by individual Siates to the United States, whenso. 
ever the same shall have been purchased of the |n- 
dian inhabitants, and offered for sale by the Unired 
States, shall be formed into distinet States, bounded 
in the following manuer, as nearly as such cessions 
will admit—that is to say: northwardly and south. 
wardly by parallels of latitude, so that each State 
shall comprehend, from south to north, two degrees 
of latitude, beginning to count trom the completion 
of thirty-one degrees north of the equator; but any 
territory northwardly of the forty-seventh degree 
shall make part of the State next below 3 and east. 
wardly and westwardly they shall be bounded, those 
on the Mississippi by that river on one side, and the 
meridian of the lowest point of the rapids of Ohio 
on the other; and those adjoining on the east by 
the same meridian on their western side, and on 
their eastern by the merigian of the western cape 
of the mouth of the Great Kanawha 3 and the terri- 
tory eastward of this Jast meridiah, between the 
Ohio, Lake Erie, and Pennsylvania, shall be one 
State. 

That the settlers within the territory so to be pur- 
chased and offered for sale, shall, either on theit owa 
petition, or on the order ot Congress, receive autho- 
rity from them, with appuintinents of time and place 
for their free males, of full age, to meet together for 
the purpuse of estabiishing a temporary governinent, 
to adopt the cunstituiion and laws of any one of 
these States, so that such laws nevertheless shall be 
subject to alteration by their ordinary legislature ; 
and to erect, subject to a like alierativn, counties or 
townships for the electiun of members for their legis- 
talure,. 

_ That such temporary government shall only con- 
tinue in force in any Siate until it shall have ac. 











walters of the Chesapeake Bay and the James 
River with Africans tu be sold mto slavery. It 
is suull more curious that the ship freighted with 


Hviland. In the same year the monopoly of the 
London company was overturned, aud the com. 
merce of the colony of Virginia was thrown open 
lo tree Competition. 

The introduction of slaves into that colony 
was one ol the first fruits of this commercial free- 
dum—notl necessarily, Dutas one of thuse imeci- 
deuts which the chances of life bring with them 
to iliustrate is uncertainties aod its contradic. 
tions. ‘here was nolaw in Virginia al that lime 
authorizing the existence of siavery , vor was 
there any such Jaw in England. It gaiwed a foot- 
huid without law. Indeed, the early enactments 
oi the coiony of Virginia, had fur their objects to 
restrain the introduction of slaves, and to bimit 
the control of their masters over them. Before 
the Revolution she petitioned the British King to 
sanction the measures she had adopted ior the 
suppression of the slave trade. ‘The appeal was 
vain. dt was the interest of Britis traders, who 
derived a mercenary profit trom this detestable 
traffic, that it should coutinue ; and down to the 
period of the Revolution every edlort op the part 
vi Virginia and the other colunies to put a siop 
to iL was Iruitiess. Slavery was thus forced upon 
us by Great Britain; we are not respounsibie tor 
its origin. lu the North wt bas beeu avolist.ed. 
lu the South peculiar circumstauces have con- 
tinued 1110 existence. | make no inquiry into 
thuse circumstances, or their necessary influence 
upou the result. The responsivility which resis 
upon us is to See thatit is wut further extended— 
buat at shail noi, as tar as depends on us, de 
planted where it has never existed, or where it 
lias Deen abulished. 

Atier the termination of the war of Great 
Briain, when the Awerican Cvlonies, lo use the 
language of the Deciaration of ladepeudence, 
hud ‘assumed aimung the Powers ul the earth 
the equal and separate siaiion to which the laws 








J am opposed to this whole scheme; it seems | Of Navure and of Nature’s Gud entitled them,” 


to me to bave been dictated by a desire to avoid 
embarrassing questions. 1 trust 1 appreciate 
rightly the motives of honorable Senators. But 1 
huid that there is always more embarrassment in 
postponing or evading troublesome questions than 
iu meeling thei boldly, and disposing of them 
promptly when they present themselves. 
pose to wysell bul two inquiries io reference to 
the course we ought to adopt. 1. What does 
the interest of the country, and, 2. What does 


I pro- 


ine attention of the great amen of the country was 
turned to the subject ol slavery ; not only witha 
view lo ils eXclusion frum the unoccupied por- 
tions of the Union, but with a view bo ils extuuc- 
tion io the States where it existed. ‘The definite 
treaty of peace with Great Britaiww, acknowledging 
vur independence, was signed in Sepiemver, 1/33. 
la March, 1734, Mr. Jefferson introduced ito 
the Congress of the Cuniederation a pian ol a 
leusporary government tor the territory north- 














the interest of California and New Mexico re- 
quire? The answer seems (o me to be too clear to 





west ol tue Univ river, containing a provisivn 


freemen and the ship freighted with slaves coiw- | 
menced their voyages from the same country— | 





abolishing slavery after the year Lou in that ter- 


quired twenty thousand free inhabitants ; when, 
giving due proof thereof to Congress, they shall re- 
_ceive from them authority, with appointments of 
time and place, to cali a convention of representa- 
| Uves to establish a permanent constitution and go- 
| Vernment for themselves; Provided, ‘Tiiat both the 
| temporary and permaneiut governments be establish- 
ed on these principles as their basis: 1. [That they 
‘shall forever remain a part of the United States of 
| Ainerica;] 2. That, in their persons, property, and 

territory, they shall be subject to the Government of 
the United States in Cungress assembled, and to the 
| Articles of Confederation in all those cases in which 
| the original States shall be so subject; 3. That they 
| shall be subject to pay a part of the Federal debts 
contracted ur to be contracted, to be apportioned on 
thea by Congress according to the same common 
rule aud measure by which apportionments thereol 
shall be made on the other States; 4. That their re- 
spective governments shall be in republican furms, 
and shall admit no person to be a ciuzen who holds 
any hereditary title ; 5. That atier the year 1500 ol 
the Christian era there shall be neither slavery not 
involuntary servitude in any of the said States, uther- 
wise than in punishment of crimes, wherevf the 
party shall have been duly convicted to have been 
personaily guilty. 

‘That whensvever any of the said States shall have, 
of free inhabitants, as many as shall then be In avy 
one of the least numerous of the thirteen original 
States, such State shali be admitted by its delegates 
into the Congress of the United Siates on an equal 
| fuoting with the said original States: afier which 
| the assent of two-thirds of the United States in Con- 

gress assembled shall be requisite in all thuse cases 

wherein, by the Confederation, the as-ent of nive 

Siaies is now required: Provided, The consent o! 

niue States io such admission may be obtained ac- 
| cording to the eleventh of the articles of Coutedera- 
‘tion. Unul such admission, by their delegates 11 
| Congress, any of the said States, alter the establisli- 
ment of their temporary government, shall have au- 
thority to keep a silting member in Congress, with 
right of debating but not ot voting. 

‘That the territory northward of the forty fifih de- 
gree, that is to say, of the completion of forty-five 
degrees from the equator, and extending to the Lake 
of the Woods, shali be called Sylvania. 

‘l'bat of the terriiory under the furty-fifth and for- 
ty-fourth degtees, that which lies westward of Lake 
Michigan snall be called Michigania; and that 
which is eastward thereof, within the pewinsula 
formed by the lakes and waters of Michigan, Hu 
ron, St. Clair, and Erie, shall be called Cherrouesus: 
and shall include any part of the peninsula which 
may extend above the torty-nifth degree. 

Of the territory under the forty-third and forty 
second degrees, that to the westward, through “ hich 
the Assenisipi or Rock river runs, shall be cailed 
Assenisipia ; and that to the eastward, in which are 
the fountains of the Muskingum, the two Mamie’. 
ot the Olno, the Wabash, the illinois, the Miami vf 
the Lake, and Sandusky rivers, shall be called Me- 
tropotamia. — d 

Of the territory which lies under the forty-first an 
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The anti-slavery clause received the votes of 
six States outof the ten present in Congress. 
Under the articl’s of confederation the delegates 
yoted by States; and by the same articles a ma- 
jority of the thirteen States was requisite to carry 
any proposition. Mr. Jelferson’s proposition, 
having received only six votes, was not avopted. 

| hold in my hand, Mr. President, a copy of his 
lan fora temporary government for the North- 
west Territory, made from the original, which L 
founda few weeks ago, among the archives of 
the Confederation, in the State Department, 
where they are deposited. The original ts in the 
clear, careful handwriting of Mr. Jefferson, and 
it settles the question of authorship. It divides 
the territory into ten States instead of five, as 
was finally determined; and it contains the anti- 
slavery clause to which I have referred, and 
which has heretofore been attributed to him. 1| 
willread it for the information of the Senate. 
Like some other propositions of a kindred cha- 
racier, and of later date, itis in the form of a 
proviso : 


‘Afier the year 1500 of the Christian era there 
shall be neither slavery nur involuntary servitude 10 | 
any of the said States, otherwise than in punish- 
ment of crime, Whereof the pariy shall have been 
duly couvicted to have been personally guilty.”* 

] am happy to have had itin my power to re- 
fer this declaration to the author of an earlier 
ceciaration iv favor of human treedom—I mean 
that of our independence—and to have found it 


= 








fortieth degrees, the wesern, through which the 
river Lilinuis runs, shali be called Llinoia 5 that next 
adjoming to the eastward, Sarat)ga 5 and that be 
tween this last and Pennsylvania, and extending 
from the Oluo to Lake Erie, shall be called Wash. 
Lugtvoil. 

Of the territory which lies under the tairty-; inth 
and tluirty-eighth degrees, tv which shall be added 
sv much of the point of land within the tork of the 
Olio and Mississippi as lies under the thirty seventh 
degree, that to the westward, within and adjacent 
to which are the cunfluences of the rivers Wabash, 
Shawnee, ‘Tanisee, Onto, Lllinvis, Mississippi, and 
Missourt, shall be called Polyp.tamia 5 and that tu 
the eastward, turther up the Ohio, otherwise called 
the Pelisipi, shall be called Pelisipia. 

That the precediug articles shall be formed into a 
charier of compact, shall be duly executed by the 
President of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, under his hand and the seal of the United 
States, shall be promulgated, and shall stand as fun- 
damental Cun stituliuns vetween the thirivea original 
States and thuse newly described, unalterable but 
by the juint consent of the United States in Cougress 
asseubied, and of the parucular State within which 
such ailerauion is prupused to be made. 

This paper is endorsed as fouliows, in a different 
hand writing, suppused to be that of a clerk; ‘* Re- 
purt—Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Chuse, Mr. Huwell.”’ 


Washington, February 20, 1849. 


I certify that, at the request of my father, and with 
the permission ut Mr. Buchanan, Secretary uf Sia e, 
lie furegoing copy of **a plan for the temporary 
government uf the Western Lerritury” was made by 
we trum he original, deposited in the State Depart- 
ment amoog the archives of the Cougress of the 
Cuonfederauvn 5 and that [ compared the copy with 
the original, with tho assistance of Lund Washing- 
tou, Jr., Esq-, aud found it correct. 


MORGAN DIX. 


* The following is the vote on the anti-slavery 
Clause of Jefferson, above given, April 19, 1734: 


New Hampshire Mr Foster ay 
' Mr. Blanchard ay § °Y 

Massachusetts Mr. Gerry ay 
Mt. Patridge ay ey 

Rhode Isiand Mr. Ellery ‘ ay 
‘ , Mr. Howell ay § °Y 

Connecticut Mr. Sherman ay 
Mr. Wadsworth — ay { ay 

New York Mr. Ve Witt ay 
Mr. Paine ay § °Y 

New Jersey Mr. Dick ay * 

Pennsylvania Mr. Mifflin ay 
Mr. Muntgomery ay > ay 

’ Mr. Haud ay 

Maryland Mr. McHenry nu 
init Mr. Stone ag - 

Virginia Mr. Jefferson ay 
Mr. Hardy no > no 

: Mr. Mercer neo 

North Carolina Mr. Williamson = ay 
Mr. Spaight mA div 

South Carolina Mr. Read no 


Mr. Beresford rel oy 
(Jour. of Cong., (Way & Gideon,) vol. 4, p. 273. 
_ The asterisk opposite the name of Mr. Dick, of 
New Jersey, indicates that the vote was not counted, 
a5 a DSiute cuuld not be represented by less than two 


in his own handwriting. Without this testimony, 
no one could doubt, on reading the whole paper, 
that he was the author. It contains tnternal evi- 
dences of authorsnip which, to any one familiar 
with his style of composition and his peculiarity 
of thought, must be conclusive. Let it be knuwn 
henceforta as the Jefferson proviso. As such, it 
will at least escape the imputation of selfish mo- 
tives, from which, in the prevailing heat of party 
contention, no follower in the same field can hope 
to be exempt, however unjustiy they may be at- 
iributed to him. | have already said that this 
proposition failed for theavant of a single vote 

it was renewed in 1785 by Rufus King, then re- 
presenting the State of Massachu setts, and it was 
referred to a committee, though it was not final- 
ly acted upon at that time. The reference was 
made by the votes of eight States out of eleven 
present, one Slate being absert, and another re- 
presented by a single delegate, and therefore 
not entitled, according to the articies of confede- 
ration, to vote.* 

Thus things remained until 1787, when the 
ordinancet of that year was passed establishing 





* The following isa copy ot Mr. King’s pro- 
position : 
‘That there shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in any of the Siates described 
in the resolve of Congress of the 23d of April, 
1734, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been personally | 
guilty; and that this regulation shall be an arti- 
cle of compact, and remain a fundameotal prin- 
ciple of the constitution, between the thirteen 
vriginal States and each of the States described 
iu the said resolve of the 23rd of April, 1784.” 
Ou the question for commitment, the yeas aud 
nays being requiced by Mr. King, the vote was 
as follows: 


— 


New Hampshire Mr. Foster ay 

Mr. Long ay ay 
Massachusetts Mr. Holton ay? 

Mr. King ay § ey 
Rhode Island Mr. Kilery ay 

Mr. Howell ay a | 
Connecticut Mr. Cook ay 

Mr. Johnson ay a 
New York Mr. W. Livingston ay 

Mr. Piatt ay 5 o; 
New Jersey Mr. Beatty ay 

Mr. Cadwallader ay ay 

Mr. Stewart ay 
Pennsylvania Mr. Gardner ay 

Mr. Ww. Henry ay ; ay 
Maryland Mr. McHeuory no 

Mr. J. Heory ay > ay 

Mr. Hindmau ay 
Virginia Mr. Hardy no ) 

Mr. Lee no ) no 

Mr. Grayson ay § 
North Carolina Mr. Spaight no 

Mr. Sigreaves no a 
South Carolina Mr. Buil no 

Mr. Pinckney no - 
Georgia Mr. Houston nu* 


[Journals of Congress, vol. 4, p. 481. 
The vote was taken on the 16ih Maren, 1785. 


t The sixth article of the ordinance of 1787 is 
inserted here to show how far ut conforms in 
language to the anti-slavery proposition of Mr. 
Jeflerson, in 1784, and that of Mr. King, in 1785: 

“That there shall be neither siavery nor 10- 
voluntary servilude in the said territory, other- 
wise than in the punishmeat of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, provi- 
ded always, that any person escaping iuto the 
same, irom whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original States, such 
fugitive may be lawiully reclaimed and conveyed 
to the person Claiming bis or her labor or service 
as aluresaid.”’ 

Oo the 13th July, 1787, the ordinance of which 


the above is a part was passed by the following 
vuole; 





Members or delegates. See section 2%, art. 5, of the 
Articles of Confederation. 


a government for the Northwestern Territory, 
and prohibiting slavery within it forever, ex-ept 
for crimes. This ordinance was reported by a 

committee, of which Mr. Eiward Carrington, of 
Virginia, was chairman, and Mr. Nathan Dune, 

of Massachusetts, a leading member It re- 

ceived the votes of all the States present. It 

was a unanimous vote as to States, and unani- 

mous, with a single exception, as to delegates. 

There were only eight States present, viz: Mas- 

sachusetis, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. The five absent States were New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. ‘The tour first—New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Pennsyl- 
vania—voted for Mr. Jetlerson’s proviso in 17384, 
and Maryland voted to refer Mr. King’s pro- 
position in 1785. 

Thus, | think, it may be fairly asserted that if 
all the Siates bad been represented in Congress, 
the vote would have been equally unanimous. 
The ordinance would have beeu adopted by the 

voles ot the thirteen States. 

The South united with the North in excluding 
slavery from this territory. lt was a unanimous 
verdict of the whole country against the exten- 
sion of slavery. It was the first great movement 
of our revolutionary fathers to rid themselves of 
the respousibility, and the country of the evil of 
slavery. And | take great pleasure in awarding 
to a Southern man, Thomas Jetlerson, the con- 
ception of this great measure of justice and hu- 
mauily. 

Whale the Congress of the Confederation, sit- 
ting in New York, was framing the ordinance 
of 1787, the Federal Convention sitting iw Phila- 
dJelphia was framing the Cunstitution of the Uni- 
led States. While the furmer body was devising 
measures for the exclusion of slavery from the 
Northwestern Territory, the latter was engaged 
in providing for the suppre-sion of the Alrican 
slave trade. ‘hus, the representatives of the 
newborn republic, legistating for the old govern- 
mecolt, and iraming a new system itor the betler 
adininistration of their Comimun Coucerns—sil- 

ling in different places, and acting in separale 
capacitlies—were jolly engaged in eradiciting 
What they considered a great public evil and re- 
proach. While the former declared thal slavery 
should henceturth be forever protioned in tie 
Northwestern Territory, the lattervirtuaily declar 
ed (thvugh in the form ol ua restrictivn on the exer- 
cise of a power) the American slave trade should 
cease aller the year 1307. It would have been 
abulished at ouce bul tor the opposition of South 
Carolina and Georgia, the ouly States which 
were al that time desirous of coutinuing it. 

ln the Federal Convention, Virginia was 
among the foremost in her opposition to the 
slave trade. Madison and Mason and Randolph 
were distinguished tor the Zeal and ability with 
which they advocated ils immediate suppression. 
They were unwilling lo wail tweuly years for ils 
abuiition. But thew efforts were unavailing ; 
and, for fear South Caretina and Georgia woud 
not come into the Union, a compromise was 
agreed on, and the trafic was tuierated un- 
tui 1308. On the first day of January of that 
year, the very first day, Congress bad power to 
make its protubition effective ; the slave trade 
was abolished furever Dy au act passed ten 
mouths beiore. 

1 have stated these historical details, Mr. Pre- 
sident, fur the purpuse of showing two facts: 1. 
‘Tuat the policy of the founders ul the republic 
was lo get rid ui slavery, DY preventing is ex- 
tension, and by suppressing tue Alrican slave 
trade; and, 2. that sume vi the Southern States 
were among the fluremost in auveCaling vulh 
measures, wilh a View to the accowplisti.went of 
the ulliumate object. One of the avowed odjecis 
of the abulilion of the siave trade Was lo prevent 
the extension of slavery mito the lerriuores. ‘Tue 
Sume policy prevailed for many years. ‘The in- 
havitauts of the Northwest ‘Percitury, or a por- 
on of it, (that portion, | Delieve, Wuich now 
cuustitules the States of Indiava aud Jisinois,) 
pelulioned Congress tor the privilege ol impurt- 
lug Slaves from the States; and they had sufli- 
cicut mfluence in Congress tu obtain two reports 
in favor of a temporary suspension Of the sixth 
arucie of the ordinance ot 1787. But weir 
prayer was wot granted. The whabnacts of 








Massachusetis Mr. Holton ay 

Mr. Dane ay - 
New York Mr. S.nith ay 

Mr. Haring ay gay 

Mr. Yates no 
New Jersey Mr. Clarke ay 

Me. Sheurman ay , ~~ 
Delaware Mr. Kearny ay?. 

Mr. Mitchell ay f 
Virginia Me. Grayson ay 

RH. Lee ay > ay 

Mr. Carrington ay 
North Carolina Mr. Biouat ay 

Mr. Hawkins ay ; 7 











South Carviima ~* Mer. Kean ay?. 
Me. Huger a) ; ay 

Georgia Me. Few ay, 
Mr. Pierce a) y 


‘(Journals of Congress, vol. 2 p. 754. 
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Lousiona, before the abolition of the slave trade, 
petitioned for the privilege of importing slaves. 
Their prayer was denied. Wherever Congress 
had the power, it was exercised to prevent the 
extension of slavery beyond the States and Ter- 
ritories in which it existed. 

J have always been opposed to interference 
with slavery where it exists. The Federal Go- 
vernment has no control over it, directly or indi- 
rectly, within the limits of the States. Itisa 
civil relation over which they have exclusive 
jurisdicuion. Jt must ever rest wiih them to de- 
lermine whether it ssall be continued or abol- 
ished within their limits. But it is not so with 
the territories. Congress has always exercised 
the power of regulating their civil as well as 
their political relations. The territorial govern- 
ments are the creatures of federal legislation ; 
they have no powers except such as are con- 
ferred on them by Congress. Congress stands 
to the inhabitants of the territories in the rela- 
tion in whick. the State Legislatures stand to the 
people of the States. The power of rezulating 
the internal concerns of the inhabitants of the 
territories has been exercised under every Ad- 
ministration since the adoption of the Constitu- 
lion. 

Sir, 1 hold the exercise of this power for the 
exclusion of slavery from California and New 
Mexico to be even of higher obligation than it 
was in respect to the Northwestern Territory. Sla- 
very existed in that territory at the time the or- 
divance of 1787 was fiamed and passed. The 
tenure of slaves owned by the inhabitants of the 
territory and held with it was sanctioned by 
the courts. The prohibition was construed to 
extend only to persons born or brought into the 
territory subsequently lo the adoption of the or- 
divance. 

‘The situation of California and New Mexico 
is enurely different. Mexico long since abolish- 
ed slavery throughout ber limits. The abolition 
was first publicly , roclaimed by President Guer- 
rero in 1029, in pursuance, as the decree de- 
clares, of extraordinary powers vested in him. 
lit was agai declared to be abolished by an act 
of the sovereign Congress in 1837, and again by 
the Constitution of 1344. ‘Though, as a pation, 
but impertectly civilized, Struggiing against the 
embarrassments Ol bad government, aud distrac- 
led by internal dissensions, arising, In a great 
degree, oul of the heterogenevus character of 
her population, Mexico has, nevertheless, placed 
her iustitutions on the broad foundation uf hu- 
man liberty, by declaring ail within her Jimits 
to be tree. 

‘To permit slavery to be carried into California 
and New Mexico would be to anaul this decla- 
ration, and to re establish slavery where it has 
been abolished. | cannot consent to any settic- 
meutot this question which can by possibilily 
have such resuit. 

Mr. Bervien. 1 desire to inquire of the Sena- 
tor from New York if he intends to assert thal 
the proclamation of Pre-ident Guerrero was ts- 
sued ubder apy power specially delegated to him 
iy relerence lo this subject? 

Mr. Dix. 1 will answer the Senator with 
pleasure. 1 take the decree as | find ut. 1 said 
tbat the first public declaration was made by 
President Guerrero it 1829, in pursuance, as his 
decree sialed, of extraoruimary powers conceded 
to bin. Lam under no obligation to inquire 
further in relation to the matter, or to look be- 
bind the act tur the authority on which it was 
founded. 

Mr. Berrien. lask the question with a view 
of ascestamuwg whether the Senator was dis- 
posed to contend that siavery was abolished in 
New Mexico by virtue of any olher power than 
this proclamation ? 

Mr. Dix. Il suppose it was abolished by vir- 
tue of the authority on which the decree was 
made. 4 have the decree, and will read at, if ihe 
Sepator trom Georgia desires it. 

Mr. Berrien. ‘lhe Senator is not aware, per- 
haps, of the fact that the power granted to the 
President was given him for the purpose of re- 
peiling invasion, and bad no other object. 1 
would propound avother question. Ii slavery 
was abolisied oy force of the proclamation ot 
President Guerrero in 1829, what siavery re- 
mained in Mexico to be abolished by the act oi 
ine sovereign Congress, and whence did the so- 
vereign Congress derive the power to do thal 
which belonged to the mubic/pal authorities of 
the several S.ates exclusively ? 

Mr. bir. 1| preter not to answer the inquiry 
of the Senator; it will require a diversion irom 





the course of my remarks, which I do not care 


to make.* J] repeat—the first public declaration 
that slavery was abolished was made in 1828; 
the next by the Congress of 1837, and re-affirmed 





* Phe answer which Mr. Dix declined giving 
to Mr. Berrien, from an unwillingness to be fur- 
(her interrupted in the course of his remarks, he 
now proceeds to give. 

The decree of President Guerrero will be 
found, as indicated below, in the collection of 
laws and decrees of the General Congress of 
Mexico. Jt is classed among the decrees made 
by the Government by virtue of extraordinary 
powers, and the original in in the following 
words: 


ABOLICION DE LA ESCLAVITUD. 

E! Presidente de los Estados Unidos Mejicanos 
a los habitantes de !a repubkica, sabed : 

Que desceando senalar en el ano de 1829, el ani 
versario de fa independencia con un acto de jus 
ticia y de beneficencia nacional que refluyia en 
beneficio y sosten de bien tan apreciable ; que 
afiance mas y o.as Ja tranquilidad publica, que 
coopere al engrandecimiento de Ja republica, y 
que reintegre a una parte desgraciado de sus ha- 
Ditantes en los derechos sagradus que les dio na- 
turaleza y proteje la nacion por leyes sabtas y 
justas, conforme a Jo dispuesto por el art. 30, de 
la acta constitutiva ; usando de tas facultades ex- 
traordinarias que me estan concedidas, he venido 
en decretar: 

1. Queda abolida la esclaviud en la republica. 

2. Son por consiguente libres los que hasta hoy 
se habian Considersdo como esclavus. 

3. Cuando Jas circu.nstancias del errario lo 
permitan, se indemuizara a lus proprietarios de 
esclavos en los terminos que dispusieren las luyes. 

Mejico, 15 de Setiembre de 1829. A. D. Juse 
Maria de Bocanegra. 

[Coleccion de Leyes y Decretos, etc. en los 
anus de 1329 y 1830, page 147.] 

[ Translation. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 





The President of the United Mexican States 
to the inhabitants of the Republic: 

Desiring to signalize, in the year 1829, the an- 
| miversary of imdependence by an act of national 
| justice and beneficence, which may tend to the 
| benefit and support of so important a good ; 
which may strengthen more and more the public 
iranquillity ; which may co-operate in the ag- 
grandizement of the republic; and which may 
restore to an unfortunate portion of its inhabi- 
tants the sacred rights which nature gave them, 
and the nation protected by wise anu just laws, 
in Conformity to the provision of the 30th article 
of the constitutive act; exercising the extraor- 
divary powers which are conceded to me, I do 
decree, 

1. Siavery is abolished in the republic. 

2. ‘Those who until to day have veen consider- 
ed slaves, are consequently tree. 

3. When the cuuditivn of the treasury will 
permit, the owners of slaves will be indemuified 
in the manner which shail be provided for by 
law. 

Mexico, 15th September, 1829. A. D. Jose 
Maria de Bocanegra. 

[Collection of Laws and Decrees, &c. in the 
years 1829 and 1830, page 147.j 

The tollowing addition not contained in the 
above collection, will be found at page 147 of 
the American Annual Register of 1828, 1830: 

And, in order that the present decree may have 
is juli and entire execution, 1 order it to be 
printed, published, and circulated to all those 
whose oviigation Is to have it fulfilled. 

Given in the Federal Palace of Mexico, on 
the loth of September, 1829. 

VICEN fE GUERERO. 
LOKENZO DE ZAVALA, 

The publication of this decree im the general 
collection of the laws and decrees of Mexico 
would seem to allord prima facie sullicient evidence 
of its authority. Bul there are higher evidenves, in 
ihe Jaw of Sit April, 1837, of which an extract 
is given below, it is recoguized 10 the lollowing 
lerims = 

‘‘ Los duenos de esclavos manumitidos por la 
presente ley o por el decreto de 15 de Setiemore 
de 1829, seran indemnizodas,” etc. [Coleccion de 
Leyes y Decretos, etc. Lome 8, pag 201.) 





Translution.—The masters of slaves manumil- 
ted by the present Jaw or by the decree of the 
15th of Sepiember, 1829, shail ve indemnified, 
&c. [Collection of Laws and Decrees, &c. vol. 8, 
page 2U1. 
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by the Constitution of 1844. Ido not design 
now to go beyond the limits of these executive, 
legislative, and cunstitutional acts, to inquire 
into the authorities upon which they rested. | 





The extraordinary powers, by virtue of which 
this decree was made, do not appear to have been 
conferred, as Mr. Berrien supposes, for the pur- 
pose of repel'ing invasion. The decree does not 
show that they had such a purpose at all. They 
were vested in the Executive by an act of the 


Third Constitutional Congress, in the following 
words : 


FACULTADES EXTRAORDINARIAS AL 
GOBIERNO. 


Art. 1. Le autoriza al ejecutivo de la federa- 
tion para adoptar cuantos medidas sean necessa- 
rias a la conservation de Ja independencia, del 
sistema actual de gobierno, y de Ja tranquilidad. 

2. Por el articulo anterior no queda el gobierno 
autorizardo para disponer de la vida de mejica: 
hy ni para espelerlos del territorie de la repub- 
ica. 

3. Esta autorizacion cesara tarrinego como e} 
congreso general se reuna en sesiones ordinarias, 

[Coleccion de las Leyes y Decretos expedidos 
por el Congreso General, etc. de 1829, y 1830, 
pag. 55 ] 

{[Translation.] 


EXTRAORDINARY POWERS TO THE 
GOVERN MENT. 


Art. 1. The Executive of the Confederation 
is authorized to adopt whatever measures may 
be necessary for the preservation of indepen- 
dence, of the present system of government, and 
of tranquillity. 

Art. 2. By the preceding article the Govern- 
ment is not authorized to dispose of the lives of 
Mexicans, or to expel them from the territory of 
the republic. 

Art. 3. This authority shall cease as soon as 
the General Congress shall meet in ordinary ses- 
sions. 

[Collection of Laws and Decrees made by the 
General Congress, &c. of 1829 and 1830, page 





99 J 

The powers conferred by the first article are 
only limited by the provisions of the second and 
third, excepting so far as they may be considered 
restrained by the purposes for which they were 
conierred. These purposes are very extensive, 
so much so as lo comprehend nearly all the great 
ends of government, The decree of President 
Guerrero, as will be perceived, has reference to 
the very purposes for which the extraordinary 
powers were delegated—to support * indepen- 
dence” and strengthen the ** publie tranquillity.” 
The extraordinary powers referred lo were con- 
ceded on the 25th August, 1829, and the govern- 
ment was required to report to the Congress to 
assemble in January, 1830, the necessity that ex- 
isted in the cases in which it had exereised the 
powers conferred by the first article, Tne Con- 
gress met in January,and continued in session, 
ordinary and extraordinary, with brief intermis- 
sions, Wil the 29th December, 1830. During this 
period, the decree of Guerrero was untouched. 
But on the 15th February, 1831, a resolution was 
passed by Congress declaring that the laws, de- 
crees, rules, orders, and provisions, which belong- 
ed to the legislative authurity, and which the go- 
vernment had made by virtue of the extraordinary 
posers referred to, were subject to the qualifica- 
tion of Congress, snd were to be withuut effect 
until revised by the Cnambers. There were, how- 
ever, exceptions to the rule. How far the decree 
of Guerrero was affected by this declaration— 
whether it was an authority executed and not to 
be revuked, or whether it was suspended 1a its ope- 
ration until 1837, it is not necessary to inquire. 
The subsequent recognition of the decree by 
legislative and constitutional enactments dis- 
poses of the question of authority. tis hardly 
admissible in us to dispule the validily of an act 
of the Mexican Government thus recognized in 
Mexico; or to assert, in the face of that recog- 
vilion, that the power of abolishing slavery be- 
longed to the municipal autuorities of the several 
States. 

‘The act of Congress of 1837, referred to by 
Mr. Dix, is in the following words: 

“ Queda abolida sin esception alguna la escla- 
vitud en toda Ja republica: Abrui 3, de 1837. 


a 











| [Coleccion de Leyes y Decretas, etc., Tome 3, 
pag 201. 


| l'ransiation.]—Slavery is forever abolished, 
without any exception, in the whole repudiic: 
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stated, when I was interrupted, that the effect of 
carrying slavery into California would be to sub- 
vert the prohibition contained in these acts. This 
is the first great objection. The second is, that 
it would be unjust to the community at large, 
by promoting the multiplication of a race which 
adds neither to the intellectual nor physical 

ower of the body politic, and which excludes 
free labor as far as it extends the labor of slaves. 
| consider this one of the greatest objections to 
it. At should be our object to promote, in every 
constitutional mode, the extension of free labor, 
and the most effectual is to devote the unoc- 
cupied spaces of the West to the white race. 
The third objection is, that it would be unjust to 
California and New Mexico. They have no 


slaves. I believe lam authorized to say, they 
desire none. 
Mr. Foote. I would inquire of the Senatcr 


from New York if he considers that any injus- 
tice will result to California and New Mexico 
by allowing the people of those territories to do 
with this matter as they please ? 

Mr. Dix. lam in favor of doing what the fa- 
thers of the republic did tn relation to the North. 
western Territory ; of preventing the extension 
to California of what they considered, and what | 
consider, a greatevil. It we carry slavery into 
New Mexico and California, we shall do it 
against the wishes of the people there. They 
have noslaves now, and we should plant sla- 
very where itdoes not exist. We should stand 
before the world in the same relation in which 
Great Britain stood to her American culonies. 
She allowed slavery to be carried mto those co- 
lomes against theic wishes, and, in some tn- 
stances, against their earnest remonstrances. 

The intcoductioa of slavery iate California and 
New Mexicy, as Lt conceive, would be the more 
indefensible, as there ts nothing tu the soil and 
climate which renders the labor of the African 
race necessary; nothing that makes it unsafe or 
oppressive for whites to be employed in produc- 
live industry under any of its forms. New Mexi- 


wilh parrow valleys between, which require to 
be watered by artificial means. There is no 
need of the Alrican race. A large portion ot 
Calilorgia is elevaied and broken. = |t yields no- 
thing to the production of which slave jabvor is 
eveu claimed to be indispensable. 





It would be a perversion of the purposes of na- 
ture, in more senses than one, to carry slaves 
there. 

I believe this will be the effect of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin, but not by 
virtue of any right conferred by the Constitution. 
I do not acknowledge the existence of any such 
right. I speak of practical effects. Slaves have 
been carried, and always will be carried, where- 
ever they are not prohibited. Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri are in the same range of 
States. The fortieth parallel of latitude divides 
them all. The influences of soil and climate are 
much the same in each. From the first three | 
slavery has been excluded by the ordinance of 
1787. The last nas been overrun with slavery 
for want of a prohibition. ‘The fate of Califor- 
nia in this respect will be settled by similar laws. 
I believe we shall by the amendment under con- 
sideration lay the foundation of a contest among 
the inhabitants of California far more disas- 
trous than their present disorganization. i hold 
it to be our duty to settle this question ourselves, 
instead of sending it out to the Pacific to distract 
our countrymen in laying the foundation of a 
new goverument, 

I have but one more consideration to present 
in connection with this topic; and I submit 
whether this ought not to weigh much with us 
alli? When the war with Mexico was com- 
menced we were charged with the intention of ac- 
quiring territories with a view lo carrying slaves 
into it. The charge was denied. We repelled 
the imputation as doing injustice to our motives. 
Yet, ip the very first altempt to establish a go- 
vernment for that territory, the right is insisted 
upon—the purpose is contessed. Whether the 
Mexican Goveroment was aware of this imputa- 
tion | do not know ; but, in the negotiation with 
Mr. Trist, the Mexican commissiocer wished us 
lo stipulate not to curry slavery into the territory 
which was proposed to be ceded. 

Mr. Fvote.—-Will the honoradle Senator from 


|New York allow me to propound a question to 
co consists, for the most part, of mountains, | 


Much of tne) 


value of that lerritory consisis in the maritime | 


valley which lies on the Pacific. Lt is about five 
fupdeed miles iong, and one hundred and filly 
wive, wilh an area ui some seventy-five thou- 
saud square miles. ‘he breezes from the Pa- 
cific muderate the ltemperatuze, and the moun- 
fais On the east, rising lo the height of thou- 
sauds ol leet, cullect aud precipitate the moisture 
ol the almosphere and pour it uowa ia ferulizing 
steams iaio We valicy Velow. Lt 1s said by 
Fremont to bear strong resemblance to Italy, 10 
Suil, climate, aud Capacity lur production. It 1s, 
perhaps, the fivest region of the same extent iu 
the western hemisptiere. The vine, the olive, 
aud the hg, the imfiuite variety of fruils and 
grains which are produced within the tropics, 
ate lo be iouad ww Calioroia. Nature has, in a 
word, lavished upon it her choicest gifts. In the 
recent discoveries Ol gold, there is much to be 
depicred, Let us hope that it will soon become 
€Xuausied, and that tue steady pursuils of agri- 
Culluval, Commercial, aud mechanical indusiry, 
by which alune patious are made prosperous, 
May Cuuslitule the sole objects of application. 
‘here is po need of blacks im Caliturnia ; the 
White race can labor there without ditlicuity. 
‘The productions are such as lo require the care 
and iteiligence of the more imteilectual race. 


Apr. 15, 1837. [Collection of Laws and Decrees 
vt the General Congress of the United Mexican 
States, volume 8, page 201.) 

‘The constiiut.on of 1344 (of Tacubaya) reite- 
rates the protubilion Of siavery in the lollowing 
words: ‘* Slavery is lorever prohivited.” 

[ inempsou’s Mexico, page 180. 


It will be perceived that the constitution of 
1844 does not abolish slavery: it prohibits it. 
From the difference between the piraseology ol 
the decree of 1529 and the act oi Congress of 
1837 and that of the constitution of 1844, is it not 
lairiy to be interred that the latter designed to 
prohibit in the future what the two former acis 
liad avolished in the past? 

On the strength of these authorities, Mr. Dix 
asserted Unal Mexico bad lung since abolished 
Slavery throughout the public. 





hun? That question is this: Who, from the 
South, either here or elsewhere, has avowed any 
such purpose ? Had Southern Senators insisted 
upon any thing but that Congress shall not legis- 
late on the subject of slavery in the lercitories al 
ali? Have we asked Congress to legislate for the 
introduction of slavery, or avowed any purpose 
of doing any thing except lo resist uuconstitulion- 
al encroachment? 

Mr. Diz —l was speaking of an avowed pur- 
pose to carry slaves into California; and I 
tuought | uuderstuod the Senator from M ississip- 
pinot only as asserting the right, but as support 
ing his argument by contending that a portion of 
the country was likely to become a slaveholding 
region. 

ir, Foote.—I said this, on that point: Itis well 
known that slavery is adapted to only a small 
portion of this territory. Believing this to be the 
case, | urged that the moderation aud forbearance 
of the South, in order to establish a territorial 
government allording protection to the people of 
these territories, is strikingly exhibited in her not 
urging her right, in any shape or form, to ve au- 
thorized. specially by law to carry slaves there. 
We ask nothing but to be let alone. : 

Mr. Diz —1 cannot consent to go into this dis- 
cussion now. Isaid that whether the Mexican 
Government was aware of tue imputation cast 
upon us 1 did not know, bul that in the negotia- 
tion with Mr. ‘Trist the Mexican Commissioners 
wished us te stipulate that we should not allow 
Slavery tobe established in any territory they 
should cede to us. 1 will read a brief extract 
{rom a letter aduressed by Mr. Trist to Mr. Bu- 
chapan upon this subject, while the negotiation 
was pending. It is dated the 4th September, 
1847, and is contained in a document printed by 
order of the Senate: 


* Among the points which came under discussion 
was the exclusiun of slavery trom all territury which 
shoulu pass frou Mexico. In the course of tieir re- 
marks on the subject, I was told that if it were pro- 
pused tu the peopie of the Uniied States to part with 
a portion ol their territory in order that the tnquist- 
tiun should be therein established, the propusal vould 
notexcite stronzer feelings of abhorrence than those 
awakened in Mexico by the prospect of the intro- 
ducuun of slavery in any territury parted with by 
her.” 

1 could make no comment on this correspon- 
dence il 1 were disposed, which would be half so 
eloquent as the facts. ‘hese Mexicans, whom 
we have been accustomed to consider half-civi- 





| lized, vanquished i the field, driven from their 





capital, compelled to make peace with us almost 
on our own terms, and forced to cede a portion 
of their territory, implore us not to carry slavery 
into it. Sir, J ask how should we stand before 
the world, liberal and enlightened as we are, pro- 
claiming to mankind the principle of human 
liberty as one of the inalienable rights of our 
race, if we were to disregard these entreaties ? 
Mr Mason —Does the Senator refer to the pe- 
lition which has been presented from New 
Mexico? 
Mr. Dix.—No, sir. | refer to Mr. Trist’s nego- 
tiation with Mexico, and the representations made 
tohim during an interview with the Mexican 
Commissioners. 
Mr. Rusk.—1 wish to ask the honorable Sena- 
tor whether he does not know that the Mexican 
Commissioners negotiated the treaty under the 
influence of an agent of the Brish Govern- 
ment? 
Mr. Dix.—I suppose there can be no doubt 
that the treaty is in strict accordance with the 
feelings and wishes of the Mexican people on 
this subject. ‘Their repeated declarations in 
respect to the abolition of slavery prove it, un- 
der whatever influences the trealy may have been 
iramed. 
Mr. President: Two years ago, when I first ad- 
dressed the Senate upun this subject, under the 
instructions of the State of New York, | said that, 
by no instrumentality of hers, should slavery be 
carried into any portion of this continent which 
is free. I repeat the declaration now : by noact, 
by no acquiescence of hers, shall slavery be car- 
ried where it does notexist. | said al the same 
time that, in whatever manner this question 
should be settled, if it should be decided against 
hee views of justice and right, her devotion 
to the Union and to her si-ter States should 
remain unshaken and unimpaired. Speaking 
in her name, and for the last time withio 
these walls, 1 repeat this declaration also. Sne 
does not believe in the possibility of disunion. | 
am thankful that her faith is also mine. My con- 
tidence is founded upon the disinterestedness of 
the great body of the people, who derive their 
subsistence from the soil, and whose allachmeut 
is strong in proportion to their close Communiua 
with it. ‘They have incorporated with it the la- 
bor of their own hands. It has given them back 
wealth aud healin and strengih—nhealth to enjoy 
and strength to defend » hat they possess. In sea- 
sous of tranquillity and peace they aie un-ecn; so 
ollen, pethaps, forgotten; but it as in their silent 
and sover toil that the public prosperity is 
brought out. Itis only in the hour of peril that 
they come forth from a thousand hills and valicys 
aud plains to sustain with strong arms the couu- 
iry they have made prosperous. la them the 
Union will find its surest protectors. ‘“Vhey are 
too virtuuus and too in iependent to be corupied, 
They are spread over too broad a surtace lor 
the work of seduction. It is im towns and public 
assemblies, where men are concentrated, that the 
lemmpler can wilh more assurance sil down, as of 
old, in the guise of friendship, aud whisper into 
the uasuspecting or the willing ear the lesson of 
disobedience and treachery. From tots danger 
the great body of the peuple are secure. Aud 
let us be assured that they will never permit ihe 
banner which floats over them at home, and car- 
ries their name to every sea, \o be turn down, 
either by internal disseusion of external violence. 
Such is my firm, my unalterable conviciiun, 
But, if 1 am mistaken in all tnis—il the spangled 
held it bears aloft is destined to be broken up— 
then my prayer will be, thal the star which rep- 
resents New York ia the constellation of Siutes 
may stand fixed until every oluer shall have tall- 
en! 
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ConnecrticuT.—The Connecticut Courant gives 
the complete official returns of the late election 
for Governor, members of Congress, and Stale 
Senators, as folluws : 


Governor.—Trumbull ( Whig) had 27,800 votes; 





Seymour (Dem) had 25,106; and Nuies (Free 
Soil) had 3,520 voles. ! 

Congress. — 1st district. Waldo (Free Soil De- 
mocrat) had 7,444 votes; Chapman ( Whig) bad 
6.327. Scattering votes, 28. Waldo’s piucality 
1,117. 








| 2nd district. Booth (Free Soi! Dem ) 6,672 ; 
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Babcock (Whig) 6.532; scattering 139 votes’ 
Booth’s plurality 140. 

3rd district, Cleveland (Free Sail Dem. ) 6,140 ; 
Rockwell (Whig) 5,982; scatiering 27. Cieve- 
land’s plurality 143. 

4th district. Butler (Whig) 8,172; Wildman 
avr 7,028 ; scattering 676. Butler’s plurality 
1,144. 

The Whig plurality in the whole State for 
members of Congress is 739. 

Senate —Whigs elected 14; Democrats 7, ag- 
gregate Whig vote 28.231; Democratic 26,183 ; 
scattering 1.929, Whig plurality 2,048. Whig 
majority 119. 


New York: Banking Act.—The following is 
a copy of the act passed by the last Legisla- 
ture, amendatory of the Banking Act of 1838, 
having reference to the depositing of stocks with 
the Comptroller, viz :— 


Sec. 1, The stocks which banking associations, 
or individual bankers, now or hereafter io be 
organized under the provisions of the act ** To 
authorise the business of banking” passed April 
18, 1838, and the amendments thereto, shall 
bh: reatter depesit with the Comptroller, shall be 
New York Siate stocks, in all cases to be, or to 
be made to be, equal to stock producing six 
per cent. per annum, or at least one-half the 


amount so deposited shall be in the stocks of | 


the State of New York, as beture mentioned, 
aud not exceeding one-half in stocks of the Unt- 
ted States ; in ail cases to be or to be made to 
be equal to a stock producing an interest of six 
per cent per annum; and itsh Il not be lawtul 
for the Comptroller to take such stocks at a rate 
above their par value,or above their current 
market value. 

Sec. 2. ‘he shareholders, or a majority of 
them in amount, who shall be owners of any in- 
corporated bank, continuing the business ol 
banking until the expiration of them charter, 
and who shall have associated themselves fur 
the purpose of banking, under the provisions of 
the act to authurize the business of banking, 
passed April 18, 10833, and the amendmeuts 
thereto, shall be eniitied to receive trom the 
Comptroller, who is hereby authorized to issue 
to the assucialion so furmed, circulating poles 
in amounts ol not less than ten thousand dollars, 
upon the deposit of securities of the Kind re- 
quired by the provisions of the above meulioned 
acti, and (ne amendments thereto, to an amount 
equal to the circulating notes so issued. But if 
such banking association so formed shall not 
have deposited with the Comptroller, during the 
three years next following the date of their arti- 
cles Of associaliun. an amount equal lo that now 
required by law, of banking assuciations, as se- 
curity for circulating poles, p.evivous to cotm- 
menemyg the business Of bauking, tne Comptrol- 
Jer is hereSy empowered tu retain the interest 
accruing Upon securities so deposited, until such 
association has complied with the provisions of 
the act abuve recited, in relation to the umount 


of security to be deposiied in the office of the 
Cowptrolier. 


Sec. 3. If the shareholders or a majority of 


thei iu amount in any tucurporated bank, with- 
in one year vi the expiratiun of its charter, shall 
file with the Presioett thereof, a notice in wri- 
ting, that they intend to avatl tuemselves of the 
previsions of: the secund section of this act, to 
associate for the purpose of banking, it shall ve 
Jawlul tor the uireciors of said bak, to purchase 
wnhd hold such stock and other securities, as the 
Comptroller is or may be authorized to receive 
for cuculating notes under the provisions of the 
act lo aullorise the business of banking, passed 
April 13, 1833, and the various acts awenuding 
the Same, .v such an amouul as they shall deew 
for the interest of the sharehoiders thereof, 

See. 4. An assoc.ativn thus formed to take the 
place of an incorporated bank, whose charter 
has eXpied or is avout expiring, may, where 
all the Swwekbulders of such incorporated bank 
hove assepied to is organization under the 
actto authorize the business of banking, take 
aud hold in addition to such real estate as is 
prescribed by the twenty-lourth section of the 
aci to authorise the business of banking, such 
Other real estate as at the time of the trausfer o1 
property of the incorporated bank to such asso- 


claliov, may be held by the said incorporated | 


bavk 5 baving been received by it in pay went of 
devis previously coniracted to said bank or pur- 
chased by it under judgments or decrees in 


Chancery, in favor of said incorporated bank ac- 
cording to law. 


Naturau History or New Yoru.— The follow- 
ing message from his Excellency, Hamiltun Fish, 
Governor of the State of New York, was addressed to 
the Legislature on the 10th of March last: 


In the Spring of 1847, the appropriation for 
the publication of the Natural History of the 
State being exhausted, and the arrangements 
which had been made under former laws with 
the Geologists engaged in the work having ex- 
pired, the Legislature passed an act [Laws 1847, 
Chap. 212] authorizing the Governor to con- 
tinue in employment the Geologists then en- 
gaged upon that portion of the work relating to 
Agriculture and to Paleontology for a period not 
exceeding two years from the time when their 
salaries had then ceased under previous arrange- 
ments, and ap;roptiating $25,000 for the pur- 
poses of the act. It was mt supposed that this 
appropriation would be sufficient to complete 
the work. I| learn from the Chairman ot the 
‘Senate, to whom the subject was then commit- 
ted and by whom the act above relerred to was 
reported, that ihe estimates for the completion 
of the work, at that time, amounted tuo about 
$8U 000 , to which, in making the verbal report 
which accompanied the bill, the Committee add- 
ed 25 per cent. for contingencies, thus repre- 
| senting the probable expense as nol exceeding 
| $1U0,0U0. I learn from the same source that 
| the time limited by the act forthe continued em 
ployment of the Gevlogists was considered by 
the Committee, and so represented to the Legis. 
lature, as ample for the completion of the work 
ihen contempiated. 

Atthe time of the passage of this act, Prof. 
Emmons had been engaged on that portion of the 
work relauing to Agricuiture, and Prolessor Hall 
on Paleontology. ‘hesalary of Protessor E.u- 
mous under the previous engagement bad ceased 
on the Ist of October, 1846, and that of Proles- 
sor Hall bad ceased on the lst April, 1843. Dr. 
E..mons’ salary under the engagement made 1p 
pursuance of the act of 1847, ceased ou the Ist 
October jast, and Mr. Haii’s will cease on the 
Ist April next. 

The appropriation of $25,000 made by the act 
of 1847 has veen exhausced tor several months, 
ane large amounts are now claimed to be due 
for work said to be completed, and still larger 
sums will be claimed tor the work said to be tn 
progress. An appropriation is necessary to meet 
the obligations nuw resting upon the State, and 
as twhucn Ch the money claimed has long siuce 
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lice of your early action on this subject becume 
apparent. 

‘he amount of the appropriation to be made 
will undoubtedly be the subject of carelul exam- 
ination Oy lhe Lepislature. VPhe amount claimed 
as how due tor salaries, &c. aud for engraving 
and colorimg, Dut not paid for, exceeds 910,500, 
while the engravings said lo De in progress in the 
hands of the eugravers and the coloring of plates 
said to be commenced, will exceed $17,750. 
This does not include any charge for printing, 
bioding, &c. vor ior any eugravinugs not yet in tue 
hands of tue engravers. 

In addition tou the above, I am informed that 
there aie Claims being held iv reserve lor damages 
agaiust the S.ate for alleged violation of lormer 
contracts; of the nature_or extent of the cluims | 
have uo means of judging. 

The completion of the Natural History of the 
State has been delayed very far beyond the rea- 
sonavlie expectation of the Legislature, or of 
those who urged it upon the Legislature. And 
ihe increased cost olf the work veyood the orist- 
nal estimate, is even greater in proportion than 
the dillerence betweeu ihe lime tial has been 
actually consumed and what was suppused to be 
sufficient tor ils completion, 

The original estimate of the expense of the 
work was $104,0U0. About $413,UUU have al- 
ready been expended. Even tuis large expendi- 
ture, il properly applied, would have Deeu justi- 
fed as a Coulrivutivu of science, and Lo tue de- 
velopment of the resources of the State. 

lu the completion of so lerge and costly ap 
undertaking as this hag been, engaging, as it 
has dove, many persons aud varivus Dianucbes 
vi the Aris abd Sciences and of mechanical pur- 
suils, iL 13 peruaps scarcely lo be expecied ibal 
tue stale Should vol Lave been called on bo dis- 
Durse a jarger amouul luan Was aciually neces- 
sary, or that much Jabor should not have been 











been payable, the lmpurtance; as well as the Jus- | 


pastowed which might as we)l have been omit- 
led. 

When the last appropriation of $25,000 was 
made [in 1847] the whole work, with the excep. 
tion of the departments of Agriculture and Pale. 
ontology, was complete. It was understood that 
these two cepartments would require about two 
years longer to bring them toaclose. I now learn 
from Mr. Hall that the completion of bis work 
will reqnire three years longer, although he 
thinks five years might be advantageously expend. 
ed upon it. Dr. Emmons informs me that he 
hopes to complete his work in the course of the 
next winter. 

An tunmense increase of expense will result 
from the very large addition which has been 
made to the number of plates for illustrating the 
work, beyond what was represented in 1847 to 
ihe committee as requisite. That committee wag 
informed that the department of Agriculture 
would require fifty plates, averaging twenty fi- 
gures to each plate, mostly for the repre-entation 
of insects. And that the department of Paleon- 
tology would require 250 plates, averaging twen. 
ly figures on each ; for the representations of the 
fussils. 

lu the Agricultural department, there have al- 
ready been pirced in the hands of the engravers 
143 piates, containing about 742 figures, and | ain 
intormed by Dr. Emmons that to complete the 
Entomological part, 37 plates, averaging 20 fi- 
gures per plate, will be required, or in other 
words, ** desirable.” This wil make 180 plates 
instead of 5U, and 1,482 figures instead of 1,000. 

Of the 143 plates given oul, some are complete 
and others are in progress. Only 13 of these 
plales represent insecis—91 are given to fruils-- 
18 to vegetables, grains, &.—7 to wuod structure, 
aud 14 to tables of temperature, &e. 

Ju the Department of Paleontology there have 
been placed im the hands of the eugravers 74 
plates containing about 1530 figures. Mr. Hall 
estimates that aboul 178 piates containing 3,335 
figures rewain to be prepares, in addition to 
which he proposes atmup and sections to be 
colored. ‘These maps, with the sections, he es- 
limmales as equal tu 25 plates, making the ilius- 
tration in this Departusent equal to 277 plates in- 
strad of 250. 

ln the Agricultural Departmentall the impres- 
sions, as Suu as printed, are delivered lo be co- 
lored. ‘he charge tor this coluring is $150 per 
plate. 

{ understand that none of the illustrations for 
the Paleontology are to be colored, wiih the ex- 
Ceplion Oi Lue maps and sections above referred 
(tu. £ do not filud any contract to have been 
mace flor ths coloring,* and as the sumber of 
piales bas ticreased so much beyond the esti- 
wales submilted to the commitiee of 1347, | 
bave given directions not lo have any more co- 
oring dove, beyona what is now in band, unul 
the «pleasure of the legislature shall be made 
kuown. 

The difference to the state between represent- 
ing LUUU figures on SU pilates, (all to ve colored) 
ai the prices charged, is abuul $30,000, of which 
$19,500 would be tor coloring Wwe auditional 130 
pilates. 

Written contracts were made by my predeces- 
sor with R. Hi. Pease aud with Gavit and Duthie 
for the engraving and the printing of the 
pilates. 

As the appropriation was exhausted before the 
commencement of my official service, 1 have 
nut been called upon to recoamend the pay- 
ment of any bills foc work done, and 1 desire \o 
abstain (row the expression of any opinion in an- 
licipation, on claims which may be advanced. 
Tne only action | have telt authorized to take, 
has been avove mentioned of directing the 
discontinuance of the coluring of the iliustra: 
liuns. 

l have received communications from the Ge- 
Ologists and from several oi the persons empluy- 
ed un Various parts of the work, which Ido vol 
think it wecessary lo transmit, Dut which will be 
laid beluore the Legisla.ure, or any Commutice 
thereof, if desired. 

L‘his work has made too much progress to be 
abruptly discoutinued, and the State appears 10 
be nuw liabie, under the existing contracts, fot 
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* Since this was written, it has been represented 
to me that my predecessor had “ verbally desigua- 
ted to Mr. Kveuezer Minmous, Jr. the colurimyg of 
ihe plates, truus and iusects, or such of them 4 


migh: be necessary in the judgment of Messrs. Hall 
and Kuimuas.” 
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the greater portion of the amount necessary for 
its completion. I therefore recommend an ap- 
ropriation ofan amount sufficient to discharge 
the existing liabilities of the State and to meet 
those claims which will accrue under existing 
engagements entered into on behalf of the State. 
Also that the Legislature should prescribe the 
manner in which the work shall be continued 
and brought to completion. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Judicial districls—An act re- 
vising and increasing in number the Jndicial dis- 
tricts of the State was passed by the late Legis- 
lature. The districts created, or in which changes 
were made, are the Eighteenth, Thirteenth, Ele- 
venth, Sixth, Twenty-first, Twenty second, Third, 
Twenty- Third, and Twenty-fourth, and the follow- 
ing is a correct statement of all the Judicial dis- 


tricts and the presiding judges thereof, as they 
pow stand, viz: 


1. Philadelphia—Edward King.* 

2. Lancaster—Ellis Lewis. 

3. Northampton and Lehigh—J. P. Jones.* 

4. Centre, Clinton and Cicarfielda—George W. 
Wood ward.f 

5. Allegheny—Benjamin Patton f 

6. Erie, Crawford, and Warren—Gaylord 
Church.* 

7. Bucks and Montgomery—David Krause f 

8. Northumberland, Lycoming and Columbia 
—Jos. B. Anthony fF 

9. Cumberland, Perry and Juniata—Frederick 


upon admitting colored persuns to on equal suf- 
frage with the present citizens. 


The Milwaukie Sentinel informs us that the 
members of the late Legislature either went 
home without any money or had to stand a heavy 
shave on their warrants. The counties are de 
linquent tothe amount of over $19,000. The 
deficiency in the treasury is about $25,000. 


Temperance Law.—A stringent bill relating to 
intoxicating drinks has been passed by the Wis 
consin Legislature, which requires all persons 
who would vend or retail ‘* spirituous liquors’’ to 
give bond to the town authorities, with three su- 
reties, in $1000, ‘* conditioned to pay all dama- 
ges the community or individuals may sustain by 
reason of such traffic ; to support all paupers, 
widows and orphans; pay the expenses of all ci 
| vil and criminal prosecutions made, growing out 
of, or justly attributable to such traffic.’’ And tt 
is made the duty of the officer holding the bond 


ing provisions entire ; 


or children on account of such traffic; and the 
money when collected shall be paid over to her, 
for the use of herself and children. 


to deliver it to ** any person who may claim to be 
injured by said traffic.” We quote the remain- 


Sec. 4. It shall be lawful for any married wo- 
man to institule in her own name, a suit on any 
such bond, for all damages sustained by hersell 


Sec. 5. No suits for liquor bills shal! be enter- 


Statistics. 


PLS SIIS nd 








ProspEectTivE PopuLaTIon oF THE U. Srares,. 
— From Hunt’s Merchants’ Mag zine: — 


‘In 1840, the United States had a population 
of 17,058,666. Allowing its future increase to 
be at the rate of 334 per cent., for each succeed- 
ing period of ten years, we shall number, in 1940, 
303,701,641. Past experience warrants us to ex- 
pect this increase. In 1790, our number was 
3,927,827. Supposing it to have increased each 
decade in the ratio of 134 per cent. it would in 
1840 have amounted to 16,660,250, being more 
than a half million less than our actual number 
as shown by the census. With 300 000,000 we 
should have less than 150 to the square mile for 
our. whole territory, and but 120 to the square 
mile for our organized States and territories. 
England has 300 to the square mile. It does not, 
then seem probable that our progressive increase 
will be materially checked within the one hun- 
dred years under consideration. At the end of 
that period, Canada will probably number at 
least 20,000,000. If we suppose the portion of 
our country east and west of the Appalachian 
chain of mountains, known as the Atlantic slope, 
to possess at the time 40,000,000, or near five 
limes ils present number, there will be left 260,- 
000,000, tor the great central region between the 
Appatachian and the Rocky mountains, and be- 
tween the Guif of Mexico aud Canada, and for 
ihe country west of the Rocky mountains. Al- 
lowing the Oregon Territory 10,000,000, there 


Watts 
10. Wetieiidtlad: Indiana and Armstrong— 
Juno. C. Knox.* 
ll. Luzerne, Susquehanna and Wyoming— 
William Jessup 
12. Dauphin and Lebanon—John J. Pearson.{ 








race Walliston 

14 Washington, Fayette and Greene—Samuel 
A. Gilmore.* 
15. Chester and Delaware—Henry Chapman.®* | 
16. Franklin, Bedford and Somerset—Jeremiah 
A. Biack.t 

17. Beaver, Butler and Mercer—John Bredin.® | 
18. Venango, Ciarion, Jefferson, Eik and Forest | 
—Joseph Buffington } 

19. York and Adau.s—Daniel Durkee.{ 

20. Mifflin and Union—Abm. 8. Wilson.f 

21. Schuylkill—Luther Kidder. 

22. Monroe, Pike, Wayne and Carbon—Nath’l. 
B. Eldred } 

23. Berks—David F. Gordon.j 

24. Huntingdon, Blair and Cambria—George 
Tay.or.f 


| 


Wisconsin :—Both Houses of the Legislature 
of Wiscunsin—the Senate by a vote of 10 to 6, 
and the House by a vote of 42 to 9—have passed 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State 
of Wiscensin: ‘That the course of the Hon. I P. 
Walker, ove of the Senators of this State in the 
Congress of the United States, in presenting and 
voting for an amendment to the general appro- 
priation bill providing for a government in Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico weat of the Rio Grande, 
Which did not contain a provision forever pro- 
hibiting the introduction of slavery orc invoiun. 
lary servitude io said territories, has violated 
his oll-repeated as well as his solemn written 
pledges given before his election on that subject, 
aud outraged the feelings and misreg resented 
those who elected him to that station, and has 
openly violated the instructions Contained in the 
resulutions passed by this body on the subject of 
slavery, al its present session: Theretore 

Resolved, ‘That Sir. Walker is hereby iustruct- 
ed immediately to resign his seatin the United 
States Senate. 

Resolved, That the Hon. Henry Dodge, our other 
Senator, in voting against tLe propositivn of Mr. 

Walker, as he did on the 20th of February last, 
has represétited the views aud wishes of his con- 
sliluents on that subject, for which we express 
lo him our most cordial approval of his course. 

Resolved, That the Govervor 1s requested to 
furward a copy of the foregoing resolutions to 
ihe President of the Senate and to each of our 
Senators and Representatives. 


A bill has passed the ‘Wisconsin Legislature, 


tained by any of the courts of this state, and) 
whenever it shall be made to appear to any court 
before which a suit may be pending, on a pro- 
| missory note, that such note was given in whole 
}or in part for liquor bills, such court shall im- 


| diately dismiss such suit at the cosis of the plain- 
13. Bradford, Tioga, Potter and McKean—Ho- | «ff. y g ¥ pain 


Sec. 6. On the trial of any suit under the pro- 
Visions of this act, the cause or foundation ol 
which shall be the act of an individual under the 
influence of liquor, it shall only be necessary in 
order to sustain the action, to prove that the 
principal in the bond sold or gave liquor to the 
person (so intoxicated or 10 liquor) whose acts 
are complained of, on the day previous to the 
commission ol the offence. 

Sec. 7. Whenever a person shall become a 
county, cily, or village charge by reason of in- 
lemperauce, a suil may be instituted by the pro- 











per authorities, ou the bond of any person who 
may have been in the habit of selling or giving 
liquor to such persou or pauper so becoming a 
public charge. 

Sec. 8. Any person against whom a judgment 
may be oblained, under the provisions of this act | 
shall be entitled tou maintain a suilto compel a 
contribution towards paying the judgment 
against him, againsl all persons engaged in such 
traffic in such county, city, town or village who 
may have sold or given liquor to such person | 
commiting an offeuce, or becoming a public 

charge. 

Sec. 9. Any person who shall vend or retail, 
or lor the purpose of avoiding the provisions of 
this act, give away spirituous liquors without 
first giving the bond required by the first section 
of this act, shall be deewed guiity of a misde- | 
meanor, aud upon: conviction thereof shall be | 
find in a sum of not less than filly, noc more than 
five hundred doilars, and be imprisoned in the 
county jaii not jess than ten days, Dor more thau 
six months, and shail be itabie in all respects to 
the public, and to individuals, the same as he 
would have been had he given the bond required 
‘in the first section of this act. 


This remaikable expression of public opinion, 
in Wisconsin on the subject of * spirituous li- 











quors,” passed the Senate by a vote of 10 to 3, 
andthe Assembly 29 to 21. It goes some steps 


beyond any legislation on the subject in the coun- 
ry. 


TENNESSEE.—WNon-importation of Slaves.—In 
Shelvy County, in this Siate, a meeting was held 
recently, al which strong resolutious were pass- 
ed against (he turther introduction of slaves into 
that State from Kentucky. One of the resolu- 
tions brings the subject to the notice of the com- 








directing a voe at the next general election 





* Appointed by Goy. Shunk. t By Gov. Porter. 








ing Legisiature, and urges upon that body the 
passage of a law making ta penal offenceto in- 
troduce a slave into thal State for the purpose of 





By Goy. Jolinseyn. 
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will be leit 250,000,000 for that portion of the 
American Siates jying in the basins of the Mo- 
vile, Mississippi anu St. Lawrence. If to these 
we add 20,0UU,000 for Canada, we have 270,QUU,- 
QUU as the number that will inhabit the North 
Awerican valley at the end of one hundred years, 
commencing in 1840. If we suppose one-third, 


or 90,000 OUO of this number to reside in the 


country as cullivators and artizans, there will be 
130,U0U,0UU left for towns, enough to people 360, 
each containing halt a million. This does not 
seem as increuible as the valley of the Nile, 
scarcely twelve miles broad, having once, as his- 
lorians tell us, contained 20,000 cities. 


Tue Conrrast.— Massachusetts and Rhode Is. 
land united, have invested in Woolen manutac- 
tures $4,565 200 

ln Cotton 24,740,000 


Total $29,605,200 


Virginia and Maryland, in Woolens 220,030 
Colious 2,603,450 





Total $2,823,560 


Difference $26,518,640 


West Inpia Cotonies.—The present French 
West India Columes, their population and pro- 
ductions, are as follows: 

















Free populat’n. Slaves. Total. 
Martinique 40,000 117,5u2 157,502 
Guadaloupe 32,059 92,609 124 6638 
Guiana 3,066 16 392 19,558 
Total 75,125 227 ,0U3 $02,128 


An act was passed in 1831 for the gradual 
emancipation of the slaves, and the number has 
been reduced since atthe rate of about fillee 
hundred per annum. 

The productions of these colonies are : 








Sugar and Molasses. Coffee. 
Martinique (os. 56.052,363 1,142,915 
Gua aluupe 55,650 328 2,013,779 
Guiana 5 909 321 41,764 
Total, pounds 147,692,012 3,193,493 


Meratuiic Propuce or tHe Russian Empire 
FOR 1848.—This statement of the aggregate of 
the production of the Russian mines fur the 
last year is (says the Correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer) {rom the official documents, 
Viz: 

Gold amounted to 1,826 poods ; platina, 1! 
poods; silver, 1,192 poods; copper, 254,56y 
poods;, wrought iron, 8,513,673 poods; and salt 
24,733,208 poods. Takiug the pood at 36 pounds 
avoirdupois, and measuring the gold by the Eng- 
lish standard of fineness, the production of the 
year would amount to £3,944,832, or, allowing 
lor the fraction which the pood is more than 36 
pounds avoirdupois, to rather upwards of £4,00U,- 























| WU0 sterling. ‘The production of silver is ccm- 
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paratively insignificant, but, taking it at 5s. 6d. 
per ounce, it would amount to about £188,000. 


Exports To Canapa From Port or Oswego, 
New York.—The value of merchandise export- 
ed during the year 1848 was as follows: 

For benefit of drawback $240,653 98 
Under the warehousing law 76,478 8&2 
Neither bonded nor entitled to de- 

1,770,473 20 


benture 
Salt 68,995 00 


$2,156,601 00 
The following is an exhibit of the export of 


some of the leading articles, as compared with 
the ptevious year, viz: 





) 1847. 1848. 
Brown sugar hhds 3 292 2,668 
Havana do bxs 255 8U 
Dom. retined do. pkgs 304 552 
Molasses cks 190 216 
Raisins bxs 7,602 9,639 
Hides No. 7,039 9.531 
Segars 612,858 235,500 


Tue Canapas.—The subjoined interesting ac 
count of the progress of the Canadas is prepared 
by the editors of the Montreal Herald from an 
official paper compiled by the Board of Statistics 
of that city. We are indebted to the New York 
Tribune for it: 


Acres. 
Lands surveyed in Lower Canada 18,371,040 
ae - Upper C.inada 15 92.006 


Given for public uses, to 1845, in L. C. 3,424.213 
Granted to individuals, &c. to do. in do 11,343,629 
‘To support the Clergy in U. C. 2,142,145 
Grants to individuals, &c. in U. C. 12,242,833 
Sales in L. C. since 1845 about 500,000 


Between the years 1836 and 1847, 933,229 
acres were disposed of by the Crown, in Canada 
East, by sale or gilt; and 2,145,502 acres in Ca- 
nada West. These figures, however, furnish 
little indication of the actual amount of seitle- 
ment in either section, as they include large 
grants or sales to individuals far beyond the ca- 
pacity of the grantors to occupy or cullivate, and 
do not include the sales of wild land made by 
individuals to settlers. The average price of 
public lands in Canada West is given tor several 
years to 1840, in which yeur the prices are re- 
ported at $2 23 per acre for Crown Lands, $2 
53 for Clergy Reserves, and $2 50 for Schvot 
Lands—.he two jatter classes veing olten found 
in detached lots in settled parts of the country. 
The price has not varied very considerabiy 
since. There are still vast wildernesses unsurveyed. 

‘The Cavadas contain about 1,491,626 imhaniu- 
ants ; and in 23 years Upper Canada has increased 
its numuers 569,265, anu Lower Canada 334,704. 
‘Tbe population of Lower Canada doubles tu 30 
years—ihat of Upper Canada m 11 years, immi- 
gration inclusive. 

la Upper Canada, the paupers are one in 
every 1,469 persons; in Lower Canada one in 
every 151. Lower Canada makes no public pro- 
Vision fur ils poor, except the monastic estabdlish- 
ments. ‘The proportion of the sexes in the Ca- 
nadas is about 33 females tov 1UU males. Lower 
Canada turvishes no statistics either of scnouls 
or schuvol attendance. ‘The number of male 
farm-servanis in Upper Canada in 1842, was 
3,184, and in 1848 bad increased to 7,514. 

‘Yue Church of England, established in 1791, 
(by a British act of Parliament,) in Upper Ca- 
nada, mcluded 116,340 of the people, leaving 
556,952 dissenters trom that mode of worship. 

‘Dine official value of assessed property in Ca- 
nada West, in 1848, was $34,263,004, bul the ab- 
surd mode ol assessment renders this returo use- 
less as an estimate of iis actual worth. Between 
1820 aud 13435, the number of grist-mills had i- 
creased from 232 to 527, and vl saw-wmilis from 
394 to 1,439; the number of acres under culti- 
vation irum 939,212 to 2,673,820 ; of houses from 
8,876 to 42,997, and of horses, oxen, milch 
cows and young cattle together, from 121,206 
to 431,417. The quantity of cultivated laud 1s 
2,663,520 acres lo a population of 723,292; the 
numer Of horses aud neat cattie 717,233. Io 
1025 there were 587 pleasure carriages—in 1847 
there were 4,635. 

‘The grain aud potate crop in Upper Canada, 
in 1847, was:— 


Wheat 


Oats 7,055,730 * 
Rye 446.293 * 
Maize 1,137.555. “* 
Buck wheat 432573‘ 
Peas 1,753 846 ‘* 
Potatoes &i15i 451... * 


The value of this crop we find estimated at 
$10,705,140. Of wheat, 10} bushels were raised 
to each inhabitant. 

Mr. Crofton, Secretary to the Board, esti- 
mates the crop of maple sugar in Canada West, 
last year at 2,080} tons; the product of wool 
was 2,339,756 lbs. and of beef and pork 99,251 
barrels. 

In the United Province, there are 661 fulling 
and carding mills, 130 breweries, 174 distilleries, 
389 tanneries, 1,740 asheries, 10 paper mills, 19 
trip hammers, 14 oil mills, and 9 nail factories. 
Also, in Western Canada, 1 rope walk, 1 candle 
factory, 1 cement mill, 1 salzratus factory, 8 
soap factories, 11 pail factories, ] last factory, 3 
tobacco factories, 2 steam engine factories, 1 
ship-yard, 3 potteries, 1 vinegar factory, 5 chair 
factories, 2 brick yards, 1 axe factory, 6 plaster 
mills, 1 comb factory, 10 shingle mills, 67 wool- 
len factories, and 105 foundries. 

Some of these factories in Upper Canada, 
produced last year 624,971 yards of fulled cloth 
—1,295,172 yards of flannel, and 71,815 yards 
of linen. There are no shipping tables beyond 
1840. 

‘Lhe interest on the public debt of the Cana- 
das, in 1847, is stated at $593,056. It has pro- 
bably increased since. ‘The Montreal Herald 
thinks that the income from public works 
alone will soon pay the interest on the debt and 
yield a surplus beside ; meantime the taxes paid 
for provincial purposes are stated at $1 916.176 
for 1848, or about $1 13 per inhabitant. This 
includes the customs and tonnage cuties. 

The estimated value [on this side] of products 








exported tothe United States, in 1847, is, for 
flour, butter, ashes, wool, horses, and wheat, 
$250,363 ; and for 1848, same exports, $1,859,- 
365. Of flour alone, the value exported last 
year to the United States was $1,243,862. The 
Canada Custom House return of exports, in 
1848, is stated at $10,451,404, of which $3,089,- 
728 value went to the Ucited States, lumober in- 
clusive. Several saw-mills in Upper Canada 
return collectively 200,000,000 feet, sawn in 1848; 
much of it passes down the Erie Canal. 





Among the imports into Canada in 1847, were 
20,673,389 Ibs. sugar and molasses, and 1,101,- 
621 ibs. coffee ; 3,750,000 Ibs. tea are supposed 
to be consumed yearly. Beside 553 849 gallons 
of wine and spirits imported in 1847, 20> 2,- 
134,721 gallons of whiskey were distilled 1 the 
country. Surely our neighbors are hard drin- 
kers ! 


Port or Osweco.—The Times gives the fol- 
lowing as the amount of tonnage enrolled and 
licensed at this port, It will be found to vary 
materially from our general statement of Jast 
week, of the tonnage of the several ports of the 
Western Lakes ; viz: 


Steam vessels tons 3,740.41 
Sail vessels 17,968 46 
Total tonnage 21,708 87 


Number of men employed, 1,549. 


Tonnage, 1846 15,513 30 
1847 18 46u 54 
1343 21,703.87 
Increase over 1846 6,195.57 


Insaniry.—The Annual Report of the New 
York State Lunatic Asylum which has just ap- 
peared is from the pen of Dr. Brigham, the Su- 
perintendent. The whole number of patients in 
the Institution, on the 30ih of November, 1848, 
was 495; males 241, females 254. The Asylum 
was opeoed on the 16th of Jaouary, 1843, and 
from that time to Dec. 1, 1848, the gross number 
of patients was 2014. OF these, 1314 were dis- 
charged, as recovered—353 improved—152 uo 
improved—and about 200 died. ‘The ages at which 
insanily commenced, were as follows: 


Nan ren, 


This table shows the principal supposed causes 
of insanity in the cases admitted at the asylum ; 





Men. Women. Total. 
Unknown 210 174 = 384 
Hl health 144 242 = 386 
Doubtful 146 1i6 = -:62 
Religious anxiety 87 91 178 
Loss of property 63 23 86 
Puerperal 76 76 
Sickness and death of kin- 
dred 23 51 74 
Excessive study 44 7 51 
Intemperance 62 5 67 
Millerism 17 19 36 
Disappointment in love 33 20 53 
Perplexity of business 40 13. «53 
Abuse of husband 23 28 
Blows on the head — 20 4 24 
Fright 12 12 24 
Epilepsy 25 12 37 
Avxiety for absent friends 4 14 13 
Jealousy 6 4 10 
Excessive labor 15 18 33 
Inanition ll thet 13 
Domestic trouble 4 16 20) 
O.her causes 51 50 101 
Total 1017 997 2014 


Of the 2014 patierts received at this asylum, 
251, or nearly one-eighth, were disposed to sui- 
cide, Of these 103 were men and 143 women. 
It is a consoling fact that this variety of insanity 
is often curable, and the superintendent notices 
as among the most complete and permanent re- 
coveries a considerable number who for several 
months were very strongly inclined to self-de- 
struction, 

De. B. says that ** monomaniaes, or those who 
are deranged but on one or a very few subjects, 
those who have delusiuns and are depressed and 
melancholy at times, or unnaturally elated, 
whose feelings and disposition have undergone a 
wnarked change afler some severe disease or great 
trouble of mind, while the intellectual faculties 
seein but little disturbed ; it is these partially ia- 
sane persons that furnish the vast number ol sui- 
cides of which we daily read, and alsu a large pro- 
portion of the incurably insave that are found in 
our country, most of whom might probably have 
been saved had they been early and properly 
treated. We therefure entreat all those who 
have the charge of such persons not to keep them 
at home because they are not much deranged, 
excited or troublesome. They certainly have 
some seriuns disease of the brain, which, if not 
cured in ils early stage, will be sure to increase, 
and finally become incurable.” 


AIR 


RAILROADS. 


RatLroAps in Massacuusetts.—The follow- 
ing is a list of the completed roads : 


5 a 
:" >" = 
oe 
§ 
Berkshire $60,000 00 21,137 
Boston and Lowell 2.013687 49 25,761 1,861 


Boston and Maine = 3,571,832 04 
Boston and Provi- 
dence 


Boston and Worces- 


ter 
Cape Cod Branch 


74,260 5,030 
41,000 6,660 
44,625 30,000 


3,031,106 72 
4,650,392 84 


587,116 Ol 27,su0 
Cheshire 1,905,456 81 53,646 
Connecticut River 1,583,184 65 650,000 2,350 
Dorchester and Mil. 
ton 114,224 27 3,246 
Bustern 3,095,393 37 38,201 19,875 
F.ssex 421,574 62 22, 500 
Fall River 1,148,932 93 42,342 
Fuchburg 2,945,630 91 49,333 6,779 
Lexington and W. 
Cambridge 252,680 79 6,632 
Lowell and Law- 
rece 253,248 61 12,350 
Nashua and Lowell 525,003 42 14,533 


New Bedford and 








7,558,773 bushels. | 


Barley 515,727“ 


Under 20 years 224 55 to 60 years 69 

20 to 25 374 60 to 65 47 
25 to 30 352 65 to 7U 27 

3U to 35 263 7Wto75 5 

35 to 40 249 Over 80 i 

4U to 45 195 os 

45 io 50 131 Total 2014 
5U to 55 77 





Taunton 499,965 58 20,130 9,947 
Norwich and Wor- 

cester 2,187,829 21 59,000 7,000 
Old Colony 2,080,9.3 00 38,250 7,500 
Petervoro’ and Shir- 

ley 208,231 30 12,014 
Pittsfield and North 

Adams 447,753 45 18,659 
Providence & Wor- 

cesler 1,873,895 78 43,500 
South Shore 252,743 71 11,5y0 
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$43,565,236 67 913,104 88,510 
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Foreign Intelligence. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 


The steamship Campria arrived at Boston on 
Friday, with news from Europe to the 14th 
ult. The Cambria brings $250,000 in specie. 
The markets evince slight symptoms of re-anima- 

on. 
: In consequence of the resumption of hostilities 
between Germany and Denmark, the supplies of 
grain from the Baltic have been all but suspen- 
ded. 

A signal victory has been gained by the Hun- 
garian forces over the Austrians, the latter losing 
13,000 men, 24 pieces of cannon and 40 wagons. 

On the 7th ult., Lord Palmerston received 
notice of the blockade of Palermo by the Neapo- 
litan Governor, and on the $list of March the 
blockade of Venice by Austria was formally an- 
nounced, A despatch of the 3rd ult., publishes 
the strict blockade of the German ports of Cam- 
min, Sevenmunde, Wolgast, Griefswalde, Strais- 
cind and Rostodk, by Denmark. 

Central Germany is in a state of confusion, 
the King of Prussia having refused the offer of 
the Imperial crown, made to him by a majority 
of the Frankfort Assembly. 

Renewed distractions have arisen in Italy. The 
people have gained a temporary triumph in Ge- 
noa, and Tuscany is preparing to resist the fur- 
ther encroachments of Austria. Rome, though | 
quiet, is unsettled. The Pope still continues at 
Guela. 

The King of Naples is preparing for an imme- 
diate attack upon the Siciliatis, and has been 
hitherto restrained by an apprehended rising of 
the Calabri.ns. 

France is tranquil, but all parties are prepa- 
ring for a great electional struggle. 


England is quiescent, but with the less glowing | 


prospects of the revival of trade. 


JnELAND.—The re-trial of Mr. Duffy is being 
proceeded in. The reports for the past year 
fiom tbe district poor law inspectors to the Com- 
mission at Dublin, present results most dispirit- 
ing. 

Every page of this book, which is about to be 
laid betore Parliament, teems with evidence of 
(he exemplary patience of the unbappy peasan- 
try of Ireland, under sufferings that have had no 
parallel in the history of the civilized world. A 
clergyman from the parish of Connaught says, 
** this whole district i3 almost a wilderness. Out 
of 12,000 iwhabitavts, which was the population 
ol Usis parish four years ago, | am sure we have 
not 6,UU0 at present, and as for landholders, 1 am 
positive there is not one out of five remaiming, so 
thal the creatures that sill live and move here 
may be lerwed rather an accumulation of dead 
and dying humanity, than what is generally 
meant by a population.” 

The Most Reverend Dr. Cooly, the Roman 
Catholic prelate, expired on the 6th inst., 10 
Drogheda, aller an attack of cholera of 9 hours 
durance,. 


France.—The Cholera is making sad ravages 
amongst the troops who were quariered in the 
lempurary barracks erecied in ine several quar- 
ters of Paris. 

A letterfrom Douellen, of the 9th, says :—“*On 
Friday the prisoners of Bourges, arrived here, 
under a strong guaid. Barves and Albert are 
placed in the same cell; Blanqui and Flotte io 
anothr; Raspail and Sobrier and Quentin in a 
third.” 

‘The Gazette du Bas Languedoc says that the 
discovery has just been made that the club men 


ol Nilasa bad organized themselves so as to be| the lauding of the men, the Christian was in 
The socialist army, as | flames and view up. 
it was called, consisted of companies gowg by 


abie to act as military. 


the names of Barbes, KBaboux, Rovespierre, &c. 
Jhere are al present tuirly vacant seals im the 
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members confined by indisposition to their apart- wards Hadersleben, consisting of about 2,500 
men, fell in with the Senlespe Holsteiners and 
A gentleman usher of the Assembly died on | Gallans, from 1,200 to 1,500" men strong, who 
Sunday, of cholera. were altacked,and driven through the town after 
The appointment of Changarnier to the Grand | some little fighting, wkereby the Danes lost some 
Cordon of the Legion of Honor will not be offi- | 4 killed and 10 wounded. 
cially announced until it is kuown whether Gen. | The Danes on the 4th had possession of Hader- 
Cavaignac will accept the same honor, wbich has | sleben and sent an advanced guard to Marons to 
been offered to be conferred on him. open a road. On the 3d, in the morning, another 
M. Duchesne, the editor of La Peuple, was sen: | Danish force left Alsen, about 6000 men strong, 
tenced, on Tuesday, to. be imprisoned for five |and landed on the Sumderict. They took two 
years, and to pay a fine of 6,000 francs. different routes to cut off an advance corps of 
M. de Leclerc, of the Social, wassentenced to Schieswig-Holstein troops .who had some artil- 
imprisonment for three years, and to pay a fine | lery and consisted of 4000 to 5000 men. 
of 10.000 franes. They were attacked at Atzbol and near Egen- 
La Presse states that neither the British nor | sund, near Gravenstien at the same moment, but 
French governments will take any part in the |as they retired rapidly from both places, the 
negotiations about to be opened at Verona, for | Danes returned to their position, and remained 
the conclusion of peace between Austria and Pied- | there unmolested on the 4th. Some few of their 
mont. men were killed and about twenty wounded, and 
The Constitutionel, on the authority of a letter ;some few wounded Germans fell into the hands 
from Perpignan, states that a sanguinary battle |of the Danes. Although the loss of the Cnris- 
had taken place at Catalouia between the Royal- | tian and Gefion is deeply felt in the capital, yet 
istchief, Pons Quesdelsli, and Cabrera, in which | there 1s uo desponding. 
the two generais were killed. Other accounts Measures bave been taken to equip immediate- 
say that Cabrera, who had been wounded in the |ly the Denmark Frigate, and to equip another 
action, took refuge in atavern, where be was | line of battle ship, also the Skjold, of eighty 
discovered and put to death by the the Emigui- ey . is eXpected they will be ready lor sea Ly 
lep. the 16th. 
A special train arrived on Thursday evening 
week with 250 Londoners, forming the first por- 
tion of the English expected in Paris, on a visit 
to the National Guard. ‘They were received 
with much honor by the authorities at Boulogne 
and Amiens. The committee of the party wail- 
ed on Saturday oa the Minister of the loterior. 





Austria.—The Vienna journals contradict the 
rumors of Geveral Bem’s deleat by the Russians 
and flight of his troops into Wallachia. It ap- 
pears on the contrary that the Austrian General 
Buckner, who, surrounded by a hostile population, 
and had pursued the Magyars irregular,has thought 


Poe SS oe proper to resign bis command aud place himself 
Ihe Minister of Public Works gave orders for | under the protection of the Russians. in Walla- 


the admission of the Exglish visiters to the pub: | chia he was accompanied by three other Austrian 
lic buildings and parks, which are not usually | penerals, and his troops were left to the care of 
opened to the public. |General Kalliani. The Russian forces at Cron- 
In the course of the week, the party received | siudt were very short of ammunition, and were 
an augmentation, which raised their numbers up- | preparing to recross the frontier odd retutn to 
wards of 900. ‘They were highly gratified atthe | Wajjactia; their baggage had already left for 
Way in which they were received in all parts Of | (hat province. Bem was then almost undistur- 
Paris, and by all classes of people. At the Opera, | bed in the possession of the whole of Transylva- 
the orchestra played ** God save the Queen,” the | nia, and preparing to take Cronstadt, the last cit 
whole of the audience cheering, in that kingdom, which is still held by the Aus« 


Spain.—-Letiers from Perpignan state that | ‘rian and Russian troops. 
Count Montemolin and his companions had been Kossuth, the Hungarian General, is reported to 
lying quite close to the fronlier, where he was have hung Major Moutceucali as a reprisal for 
expecting some of the Carlist Chiefs to come anges Favell’s death, who was stot at Pesth, and 
and receive him. He was subsequently betrayed | 94% threatened to execute an Austrian staif officer 
by a guide, whom he had largely paid to conduct for every individual shot at Pesth. 
him into Catalonia; the peasant, who guessed at|  !TALY.— Brescia.— Alter a siege of eight days, 
bis identity from the extraordinary respect paid | Brescia, or rather the ruin of what Was ounce 
him by his companion, instead of conducting tim | Brescia, Is in possession of the Austrians. The 
across the froutier, as the Prince believed, led |'0w9 Was bombarded for six hours, and the 
him into a French village, where he gave him up | S'reets were carried at the point of the bayonet, 
to the authorities. Oa being searched, the sum and the inhabitants driven into the houses, where 
ef four thousanu francs was found on his person. | ‘Mey were burned alive. 

ie Milan Gazelle, of April 3, contains a sum- 
mary of the revolt and capture of Brescia. Jt 
says, the invabilants of the city, taking advan- 
lage of the absence of the greater part of the 
garrison, revolted against the Emperor, and in- 
stituted a provincial government and a committee 
of public safety. 

‘hey then arrested and ill treated some officers 
who leit the citadel to consult with the local 
authorilies, intercepted several carriages cun- 
tuining ladies, and behaved rather like savages 
than men. Small detachments were drawn from 
Verona and Mantua, in order to save the city 




















Denmark.—A Danish squadron, consisting of 
a ship of the line, a frigate, a corvetle and turee 
sieamers, entered the Bay of Eckenfurde early 
this morning, and opened a fire against the batie- 
ris. At6 A. M. one of the steamers was crip- 
pled, and very soon made off. ‘The fire continued, 
without intermission, on both sides tll balt past 
12 o’clock, when the Danish Admiral Paludan 
hvisted the white flag, and sent a flag of truce on 
shore, demanding he baitery to cease firing, and 
he would withdraw, or else he would bombard | 
ihe town, The commanding oflicer Jungman 


replied, ** He might do as he pleased; every vail | from the anarchy fomented by the Camozzi and 
he had was destined for the ships.” T’he tlag of | the Raimardi, Marshal Raynon also repaired 
iruce went back wards and forwards Lill 4 o’civck, | to the city, and on the 30ih ult. sat down before 
when the firing recommenced. the walls with 3200 meu and 6 cannon. 

lo an hour the irigate Gefion struck her colors, He offered terms of arrangement, which not 
and a little after seven the Jine ul battle ship being accepted, he divided his forees into five 
Christian-also, and Admiral Paiudan and oflicers | detachments, each of which attacked one of the 
delivered thei acus to the Duke of Saxe Gotha, | gates. ‘Ihe artillery of the citadel opened its 
and the mew came on shore prisoners of war. | fire at the same time. 
‘The Gefion was a 44 gun Irigate ; the Christian 
was an 84 gun ship ot the line. Of the Gefion 
ihe compliment was 300 men, of whom 100 are 
prisoners, and 200 have tallen. ‘The Coristian 
had SUV men op buard, of whom nearly 7UU are 
prisoners; the remaimder failen. Lt was one ot | 
the most brilliant affairs Gn record, in the result, 
123 guns, and 11UU0 meu striking the Daanedoige 
to the German colors, three balterics, logelier 
with 20 pieces of cannon. Immediately alter 








The attack was terrible, 

as each house was taken by assault; but on the 
Ist instant the viclory was accomplished. The 
Concordia of ‘Turin, says the Austrians surround- 

ed the Lown, so that escape was impossible. ‘The 
carhage Was Immense. 

Genoa.—Letters from Turin, of the 8th inst., 
announce that after General Del-ia~-Marmora 
had bombarded Genoa for twenty-four hours, 
and the city had been set on fire in several 
places, a deputation from the municipalily had 
waited on him On the evening of the 61h, to re- 
quest av armistice of forty-eight hours, 10 order 

| tu proceed to Lurin to arrange a capitulation. 

‘Dbe armistice was granted, and the deputation 
proceeded to ‘luvin, where they atrived on the 











We have accounts from the army to the 4th 
inst. On the 3d Gen. Rye crossed the Konigsen 
and entered Schieswig Dy three diflerent roaus. 





National Assembly, in consequence of death| His division was ip all 3 OUU men, of different | 7th inst. 


Or resignation. 


‘The triumvirate had fled from Genoa, 


There are more than sixty arms,io three separate cuiumns, marching to- with the exception of Avegaua. 
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The agitators, Accendetta and Mirellin, had 
embarked for Leghggn. 


Tue Wak IN THE Ponsaus.— From the Corres- 
pondent of the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
dated Old World, March, 1849 :— 


The brow of John Bull, which has of late pre- 
sented, in its firm serenity, a forcible contrast to 
the aspect of his European neighbors, has just 
been crossed by a wrinkle and a shade. In 
something about the 'same latitude as Palestine, 
but far, far east, lies the land of the five rivers, 
or the Punjaub. Eastward of the Indus, it pro- 
pesty belongs to India; yet bordering on Affgha- 
nistan and Beelochistan it has, until lately, ap- 
peared to lie, as a separati g country, between 
the prodigious territories of British India and 
the great Mohammedan Siates-of Central Asia. 
{tis a land copiously watered, diversified with 
every natural beauty and grandeur, enjoying a 
climate of varying heat and cold, (for it is not 
within the tropics,) and yielding abundantly, 
all things to enrich human fife. On its plains it 
was, that the eye of Alexander read the promise 
of unequalled conquests, could he only push on 
to subject the whole of that grand India of 
which 1 formed the nether frontier. On the banks 
of one of its five great rivers, he was obliged to 
begin his return, having not penetrated beyond 
the first natural division of the region, in quest 
of which he had marched so far. 

Inthe Punjaub exists a religious peculiarity 

analogous lo its geographical position. Its do- 
minant tribe are neither disciples of the Veda 
nor the Koran. One Nanah Shah originated a 
system, combining much of Hindooism with much 
of Mohammedanism, but rejecting the authority 
of both, and claiming supremacy for his own 
book of revelations, entitled di Grunth, or the 
Book of the Beginning. His followers were 
called Shisha, (disciples,) a word which the En- 
glish have cerrupted into Sikh. In process of 
time they became numesous, and acting on the 
Mohamwedan principle of propagating doctrines 
by weapons, they obtained military successes. 
On this some of then thought that the title of 
Shisha (disciples) might properly be changed for 
Shingha, (livn,) and, accordingly, you find all 
their chiet men figuring with the affix singh to 
their names. 
fi Pbus we have Kunjeet Singh, Chuttur Singh, 
&c., that is, Runjeet the lion, and Chuttur the 
jion. ‘The tormer of these two names was ap- 
propriate enough ; for in daring, force and fero- 
city, Runjeet was a lion indeed. He reduced 
the many pellty states, which overspread the 
Punjaub, into one compact territory, subjected 
both the Mohammedan and Hindu natives toa 
rule of grinding rigor, and added the magnificent 
vale of Cashmere on the North, and the impor- 
tant territory of Moultan on the South, to the 
kingdom which he had already consolidated in 
the Punjaub proper. During a long lite he 
maiutainmed the comparatively small sect of the 
Sikhs io firm and ruthless tyranny over the great 
majority of his subjects. lo 1839 he died. Se- 
ven widuws were burnt on his funeral pile. 
Then came, for years, a succession of assassina- 
lions, intrigues and debauches, nol, perhaps, to 
be surpassed even in the annals of Asiatic courts. 
The magnificent army which Runjeet had cot- 
Jected, and which French officers had trained, 
became lawless, and in a fit of hardihood inva- 
ded the English territories, (in 1846,) with boasts 
that they would soun be at Calcutta. 

The English were iil prepared for the attack, 
though sumething desperate had long been fore- 
seen; bul an army was eollected; four great 
battles fought; the Sikhs deleated with havoc, 
aud the Punjauo laid prostrate at the feet of the 
Kast India tereitory. A small part of the terri- 
tory they took to pay the expenses of the war. 
Casthmere they gave to a bold old chief, and over 
the Punjaud proper they maintained the sway ol 
the detested aud iyranuical Sikhs. All good au- 
thorities declared at once, that this arrangement 
must involve the country in future wars; for su 
thoroughly disorganized aud depraved were the 
Sikhs, that it was not to be hoped that they 


would either keep faith with the English, or 
rule their subject rivals, the Hindoos and Mo- 
hammedans, wiio form two-thirds of tbe popula- 
liu, wilh other sway than that of the cuarsest 


Oppression. 


‘Lbese predictions began to receive confirma- 
tion irom the moment the new Sikb power was 


jeit to rule alone, 





proper, the standard of war was raised against 
the British. Moultan has been reduced; but in 
Punjaub a battle has been fought, at whieh the 
English newspapers cry out as a national dis- 
grace, and though they cannot say it was a de- 
defeat, they contrive to make the impression that 
it was a little better. The fact is, (so far as 
from the confusion of accounts one can gather 
the facts,) that Lord Gough did, what every 
English general who had succeeded in India has 


done before him, ordered an attack that had far 


more daring than prudence. The issue is that 
620 English were killed, and 1600 wounded ; and 
that the enemy were beaten from a terribly for- 
midable position, with the loss of 12 guns, and it 
is thought, 3,000 lives, besides an immense num- 
ber of wounded. 

The total result, therefore, does not warrant 
the outcry ; bul the stinging point is, that a regi- 
ment of English horse did something which 
amounted to running away ; and that caused the 
loss of two guns, brought upon the issue of the 
baltte the stamp of indecision, and leaves in the 
national feeling a burning sense of disgrace. 
Lord Gough is a fine old man, of mild counte- 
nance, modest bearing, flowing white hair, and 
general amiability of appearance. I| have seen 
him on a field far from his present scene of ac- 
tion, surrounded by a stuff who were devotedly 
attached to him for his personal qualities; but 
no one then judged him to be a great general. 
His bravery was proverbial, as was his kindness ; 
but for the conduct of a campaign he was never 
thought the man. In China, where he com- 
manded, he won many laurels, at Gwallor, and 
in the campaign of the Sutledge he added to 
thet, and placed on his brow a British coronet ; 
but unless some brilliant feat succeed to the late 
engagement, he will return from his field of ser- 
vice much lower in public esteem than had he 
sooner laid down his command. 

So far as human foresight can discover, the 
issne of this conflict will be the incorporation ol 
the Punjaub with British India. For this the 
great majority of the inhabitants pant; for they 
see the dillerence between the Sikh rule, under 
which they groan, and the British rule, under 
whidh their neighbors thrive. The Punjaub ad- 
ded to the British territory, it will then be shut 
in by natural boundaries; and the irritation ot 
irontier contests, which have hitherto forced the 
country lo expensive wars and cumbersome an- 
nexations, Deed not be feared in the same degree 
as furmerly. Ateach accession of territory they 
have had an increase of public cost, the reve- 
nues not remuverating the Government. Owing 
to this their finances have been gradually sinking 
into embarrassment. As far aS man can see, 
the settlement of the Punjaub question will give 
promise of a long peace; and that peace permit 
the lightening of taxes and the interval improve- 
ment of the country. 

The pathway of the Gospel was shut up in the 
Punjaub under the native rule. All religious 
liverty was disallowed till the English entered 
the country in 1846. As soon as the Mussul- 
mans knew that they had crossed the frontier, 
they made the whole country resound with their 
mueZZiu or prayer-call, which they had not been 
permitted to utter for years. ‘They knew that 
under the British flag every canscience was free. 
The christian missionary will raise his muezzin 
also, and cail those lands to bow belore the one 
great God. 





Canapa.—Annezxation Question :—Many of the 
Canada piesses are discussing the question of an- 
nexation to the United States, and they succeed 
in making Out ils advantages quile as weil as they 
ever once did in showing the opposite side of the 
question. ‘These discussions are curious, and not 
a little interesting to the people oun this side ol the 
Si. Lawrence, who may one day be called upon 
to add another State to the Union north of New 
York and the East. In the Kingston Chronicle, 
a writer says that that three allernatives are pre- 
sented to the people of the Province. 

‘The firstis a return io the pre-existing system, 
with the exception that the principle of respop- 
bie government should be continued. 

‘The second is severance of the connection 
with Eogland, and aunexation to the United 
States. 7 

‘Ihe third, a Federal Union of all the British 
North American Provinces, under the dominion 
of our beloved sovereign. 

‘The third proposition is the one that most 





came to an issue. 











Some months age matters 
In Moultan, and in Punjaub 


meets the approval of the writer, and he says im 
answer to the objection, that undera Federal 


——————_2 
Union they would become independent, that the 
destiny of Colonies is inevitably to become in. 
dependent, but a Federal Union will not unduly 
hasten that event. With regard to annexation 
the Colonist of the 6ih inst. makes the following 
announcement: P 
** Now as the North American Colonies are at 
present situated, they are on the eve of makin 
new commercial! connections, which must neces. 
sarily be followed by new political connections 
also. We have no longer, it may be said, any 
interest in continuing a connection, which, in time 
of peace, offers no perceptible advantage, and in 
the event of war would expose us cruelly to the 
belligerent operations of our neighbors. Circum- 


stances now betoken that it will not be long be. 


fore commercial preference on the one hand, and 
colonial and imperial ditferences on the other, 
will carry into effect what has been so solemuly 
predicted.” 

The Montreal Patriot speaks of a leaning of 
the Anglo-Saxons at ‘Toronto towards annexation 
with their brethren of the United States, and the 
witness says it would do away with frontier cus- 
tom houses, introduce American capital, raise 
the value of fixed property, promote the con- 
Struction of improvements, make the St. Lawrence 
the great highway of Western produce, &c. && — 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Annexation Repudiated in the Legislature.—In 
the Canada Legislature on the l4in, while the 
tariff question was under discu-sion, the subject 
of annexation was casually alluded to, when Mr. 
Blake, Solicitor General, rose and spoke as fol- 
louws— 


“‘He deeply regretted that such a proposal 
should have emanated from any political party 
or from any section of the Province. ‘lve dark- 
est day for Canada would be that on which the 
last of the British troops should leave her shores. 
He trusted that he should never see that day, 
and he believed the sentiments he had uttered 
would be re-ponded to by every honorable mnem- 
ber in the House.” 


This speech was received with loud cheers 
from all quarters of the House. Mr. Biake is 
one ol the disaffected party. 


Outbreak at Montreal, April 26, 1849.—Affairs 
have reached a crisis sOuner than was anticipa- 
ted, in this city. Ata late hour yesterday af- 
ternoon, the Governor General went down to 
the Legislative Council aud sanctioned forty- 
eight bills, amongst which was sneaked that of 
the Rebellion Losses. Upon this being made 
known to the mob outside, the Governor, enter- 
ing his carriage, was pelted with rotten eggs, 
dirt, &c., amidst a shower of which the viee 
royal cortege drove off. 

An egg struck his Excellency in the face. In 
a few hours the excitement in the cily became 
uncontrollable, and by seven o’clock, printed no- 
tices of amass meeting to be immediately held 
in the Chawpde Mars, were issued. Persons 
were commissioned to alarm the people, by dri- 
ving through the streets in calashes with large 
bills. ‘The fire bells were also brought into re- 
quisition. 

At eight o’clock, a crowd of 4000 persons or 
more assembled, and, after strong resviutions 
had been passed, the cry was raised, “ to the 
Parliament buildings!” ‘The enraged multitude 
immediately rushed ata run through the streets, 
and by nine o’clock the first stone was thrown 
ihrough a window into the midst of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, at the time in full session. 

A constant shower was kept up into the win- 
dows, till everything was smashed. ln the mean- 
time, the members assembled in the lubby. A 
band of twenty-five of the leaders of the mob 
rushed into the chambers, and one having placed 
himself in the Speaker’s chair, annouunced— 
‘Gentlemen, the French Parliament 1s dis- 
sulved.”’ 

They then bolted with the mace, to present it 
to Sir Allau McNab, at Donnegana’s hotel. The 
cry of fire was pow raised, aud it was soon found 
that the Parliament Houses were in flames in a 
hundred places. The fire spread with great ra- 
pidity, and in half an hour the buildings were 
one sheet of flame. 

The mob had now augmented to 7000, and the 
burving buildings were surveyed with the most 
stoical indifference on the partof the specta- 
tors. At first tne firemen refused to play, and 
only atllempted to save the buiidings ciose by. 
Everything has been Jost—ail the archives aud 





records ot the coluntes tor several huadred years. 
Not $100 worth of property has deen saved. 
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The military were called out, and were re- 
ceived with loud cheers on the part of the mob. 
No fresh disturbances, up to the present time, 
heve taken place. The population, of all clas-es 
and creeds, had determined to stand by the acts 
of the past night. The windows of Mr. Hicks’ 
house were broken by a small section of the 
rioters. Military guards were placed during 
the night over all of the houses of the ministers. 
No lives were lost. e 

Sir Allan McNab, the hon. W. Badgely, and 
G. B. Turner; Esq., one of the editors of the 
Montreal Courier, were cut out of the Parlia- 
ment Houses with axes. A message was sent to 
Monklands, the Governor’s residence, a mile or 
two from the city, and the Governor and family 
immediately came into town, and are now at 
Donnegana’s. 

A council was held during the night. One 
hundred and forty-eight warrants for arrests 
were issued, among whom it is mentioned are 





the names of Messrs. Montgomery, McHeward of French citizens. It is inalienable and impre- 


8—It is the duty of the republic to protect the 
citizen in his person, his family, bis religion, his 
property, and his labor, and to place that educa- 
tion which is necessary to every man, within the 
reach of every one. It is also its duty, by bro- 
therly assistance, to secure existence to the poor 
and necessitous, either by procuring employment 
for them, such as is within its power, and not be- 
yond its resources, or by giving relief to those 
who are not able to work and who have no fami- 
ly to help them. 

In consideration of the performance of these 
duties, and for the guarantee of all these rights, 
the National Assembly, faithful to the traditions 
handed down from the great Assemblies which 
inaugurated the French republic, decrees, as fol- 
lows the constitution of the republic: 


CONSTITUTION. 





Cuarter 1— Of Sovereignties. 
Art. 1 —The sovereignty resides in the totality 


———— ——— 


Art..17.—Direct taxation is only accorded for 
one year. Indirect taxes may be for several 
years. . 


Cuapter II].—Of Public Duties.—Art. 18.— 
All public powers, whatever they may be, ema- 
nate from the people. They cannot be delegated 
by hereditary tradition. 

Art. 19.—The separation of powers is the first 
duty of a free government. 


Cuarprer 1V.—Of the Legislative Power.—.4rt. 
20.—The French people delegate the legislative 
power to a single assembly. 

Art. 21 —The whole number of representatives 
shall be 750, including those from Algeria and 
the French colonies. 

Art. 22.—This number shall be raised to the 
total of 900 for assemblies called together to re- 


vise the Constitution. 


Art. 23.—Population shall be the basis for 


election. 


Art. 24.—Suffrage shall be direct and univer- 


and F. Smith. The St. Andrew’s Society met |scriptivie. No individual, no fraction of the peo- sal. ‘The act of voting shall be secret. 





this morning to expel Lord Elgin as Patron of 
the Society. No news yet from the upper Pro- 
vince. 

Five leading conservatives were arrested on a 
charge of arson, and after undergoing a short 
examination before the police magistrates, were 
remanded to jail till to-morrow. A multitude 
numbering about 30U0 accompanied them to pri- 
sun, amidst continued and deafened cheers. 

‘They were escorted by a guard of 100 men of 
the 19th Regimeot. The whole garrison are 
under arms. A memorial to His Excellency Site | 
Benjamin Dunbar, praying him to order the 
troops to remain in quarters and leave the peo- | 
ple to settle their own affairs, 1s in course ol sig- | 
natures, and will be sent down with a depula- | 
tion to Sorrell to-night. 

A mass meeting takes place in the Champ de 
Mars at 2 o’clock to-morrow. The Hou. Geo. 
oliat is to be the chairman. Tne French are | 
enrolling themselves as a body-guard to protect 
Lord Eigin. [tas rumored that the jail will be 
burned to-night. Despatches have beeu sent by, 





telegraph to the upper provinces. The govern- | "misters of the different religions at present re- 


ple can take to themselves the exercise of this 
sovereignty. 


Cuaprer I1.—Rights of cilizens— Guarantees by the 


Constitution. 


Art. 2.—No one can be arrested or detained 
prisoner unless according to the prescription of 
the law. 

Art. 3.—The dwelling of every person inhabi- 
ting the French soil is inviolable, and cannot be 
eniered except according to the forms and in the 
cases provided by the law. 

Art.4—No one shall be removed from his 
natural judges—no commissions or extraordinary 
tribunals shall be created under any pretext, or 
by any name. 

Art. 5.—The penalty of death for political of- 
fences is abolished. 

Art 6.—Slavery cannot exist upon any territory 
belonging to France. 

Art. 7.—Every one may freely profess his own 
religion, and is to receive from the State equal 
protection in the exercise of his worship. The 














meut altempted to gain possession of the Cana- | C°6m!Zed by the law, or which may be hereafter 


da telegraph wires for tue day, but were prompt- 
ly denied them. 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC, 


Voted by the National Assembly at its session of the ' 


4th November, 1848. 
PREAMBLE. 


In the presence of God, and in: the name of 
the Freuch people, the Natioual Assembiy pro- 
claims— 

1—France has constituted herself a republic. 
In adopting this form of goverument, her ain 
and object is to be able to advance more freely 
in the path of progress and civilization—to secure 
and augment the comlort of every oue by a more 
equitabie division of burdens, aud a gradual di- 
tinulion of public expenditure and taxes; and 
4iso lo enable every citizen to altain, without 
further disturbances, a more elevated and iu- 
Cleasing degree of morality, of enlightenment, 
aud of persoval cowlort, by the successive aud 
Constant action of the institutions auu laws. 

2—he French repuviic is democratic, one 
and indivisible. 

3—Ilt recognizes rights and duties anterior to 
and superior to all positive laws. 

4—lis principles are liberty, equality, frater- 
nity. Lis vasis and foundatiou is tamialy, labor, 
property, and public order. 

o—Ilt respects the nationality of foreign peo- 
ple, as it is determined Lo wake its own Ly ve re- 
specied. It undertakes no wars lor the purpose 
Ol Conquest, aud never employs ils armies agaiusl 
the liverty of any people. 

6—Reciprocai duties bind the citizens to the 
republic and the republic to the citizens. 

7—Citizens must Jove their couniry, obey the 

republic, and defend it at tue cost of their lives, 
Share in the burdens of the State, according to 
their fortunes, provide for themselves, by tueir 
labor the means of existence, aud by (heir own 
forethought and care provide for the future. 
Chey must unite for the common good, and help 
Cach other i a brotherly mauner, and aid Lo pre- 
Serve the general order vy oveying (he moral and 
Written laws which reguiate suciely, both in fa 
milies and individuals. 


| recognized, have the right of receiving pay meat | 


from the State. 

Art. 8.—Citizens have the right of meeting and 
assembling peaceably and unarmed, in order to 
petition or manifest their thoughts by means of 
the press or otherwise. ‘The exercise of these 
rights is only limited by the rights or liberty cf| 
others, and by the interests of public safety. ‘The 
press cannot in any circumstances be subjected 
to censorship. 

Art. 9.—Teaching is free. The liberty of 
leaching is to be exercised according to thie 
lerms, capacity and morality determined by law, 
and under the supervision and superintendence of | 
the State. This superintendence is to be exten- 
ded to all the establishments of education and 
instruction, without any exception whatever. 

Art. 10.—AIl citizens are equally adimissible to 
all public employments, wilhout other cause of 
prelerence tha merit, and according to the con- 
ditions determined by jaw. All tities of nobility, 
ali distinctions of birth, class or caste, are abo- 
lished forever. 

Art. 11.—Property is inviolable; yet the State 
may demand the sacrifice of property for a pub- 
he utility, legally established, and in cousidera- 
lion of a just and previous indemnity. 

Art. 12.—The confiscation of gouds can never 
be re-esiablished. 

Art. 13 —The Constitution guarantees to cili- 
zeus the liberty of Jabor and of industry. So- 
ciety will favor and eucourage the developement 
of iabor by gratuitous primary instruction, Dy 
professional education, by the equality of the con- 
nectivO velween the employer and the jouruey- 
nan, by the establishment of saving moetitulious 

















Art. 25.—All Frenchmen aged 21, and in the 
enjoyment of their civil and political rights, are 
electors, without property conditions of any kind. 

Irt. 26 —All electors are eligible to be elected 
without property, conditions, or reference to 
place of dwelling, who are 25 years of age, 
and in the enjoyment of their civil aud political 
rights. 

Art. 27.—The electoral law will determine the 
causes wh.ch may deprive a French citizen of 
the right of electing or being elected. It will 
designate those citizens who, after having exer- 
ci-ed official functions in a department or terri- 
tory, will not be eligible in those places. 

‘irt. 28—The exercise of any remunerating 
public function, is incompatible with the trust of 
a representative of the people. No member of 
the Assembiy can be nominated or raised to pub- 
lic offices, receiving salary, and the appointment 
to which proceeds from the executive, during the 
continuuance of the Legislature. Exceptions to 
the above dispositions are to be settled by the 
organ.c electoral law. 

Art. 29 —The terms of the above article are 
not applicable to assemblies elected for the revi- 
sion of the Constitution. 

Art. 30.—The elections for representatives 
Shall be by departments, und by ballot. The 
electors shall vote at the chief place of their dis- 
trict. But the district may be, for local causes, 
divided into several sub-divisions, under forms 
and conditions tu be determined by the electoral 
law. 

‘rt. 31.—The National Assembly is to begelec- 
ted for the period of three years—to be then re- 
newed entirely. Forty-five days, at least, before 
the end of the Legislature a law shall be passed 
to fix the period of the new elections. If no law 
is passed within the prescribed time, the electors 

shall bave full right to assemble and vote on the 
3Uih day preceding the close of the Legislature. 
The new Assemovly is convoked, and called to 
meet, by full right, on the next day after the day 
on which the trust of the old Assembly expires. 

Art. 32.—The Assembly is permanent: yet it 
may adjourn to any time which it shall deter- 
mine. During the continuance of any proroga- 
tion, @ CUmmission, Composed of members of com- 
mitiees, and twenty-five representatives, named 
by the Assembly by ballot, and an absulute ma- 
jority, will have the right to call together the 
Asseimbly, in case of emergency. Also, the Pre- 
sident of the republic will have the right to con- 
vuke the Assembly. ‘The National Assembly 
will determine the place of its sitting, and wiil 
seitie the number and importance of the military 
foices for its delence, and have them at its order. 

rt. 33.— Representatives are always iree to 
be re-elected. 

Irt. 34—The members of the Assembly are 
the representatives, not of the departusent which 








and those of credit, by agricultural institutions, 
by vuluntary assucialions, and the establishment 
by the State, the departments and the communes, 
of public works tor the employmeut of idle 
hands. Society, also, will give aid to the deser- 
led children, to the aged, the destiluie, and those 
whom their own famiiies are not able to support. 

Art. 14.—The public gebtis guaranlied. very 
contract and engagement made by the Siale is to 
ve inviolate. 

Art, 15.—A\l taxes are for the common good. 
Every ove is to contribute according to his meaus 
and fortune. 

Art. 16.—No tax can be made or levied except 
by torce of law. 























ejected them, bul of all France. 

-irt. 35.— hey cannot receive instructions to 
be binding on them. 

rt. 36.—Their persons are inviolable. They 
caniol be tred, accused, nor condemned, at any 
lime, for Opinions uttered within t.e Assembly, 
excepling when caught in the very act, 

Art 37.—They canvot be arrested for criminal 
offences, nor prosecuted, until alter permission 
granted by the Assembly. ln an arrest on the 
very acl, ihe matter shall iumediately be reler- 
red to the Assembly, which shall authorize or 
refuse the coulinuation of the prosecution. The 
above to apply also to the case of citizens impri- 
| soned being made representatives. 
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Art . 38.—Every representative is to receive a 
remuneration, whieh he must not refuse. 
Art. 39.—The sittings of the Assembly are to 
be public. Nevertheless, the Assembly may form 
itself into a secret commitiee, on the call of a 
number of representatives, as settled by the rules. 
Each member has the right of introducing bills 
accerding to the forms and rules. 
Article 40.—Thke presence of half the members, 
and one over, 1s necessary to forma quorum.: 
Art. 41.—No bill (except in case of emergency) 
shall be passed till after it has undergone three 
different readings, at intervals of not less than five 
days between each reading. 
rt. 42.—Every proposition claiming urgency 
or haste, must be preceded by a report of mo- 
tives. If the Assembly is of opinion to accede 
to the proposition, it will fix the time when the 
report upon the necessity of the case will be pre- 
sented. On this report, if the Assembly admits 
the necessity of haste, it will fix the time of the 
debate. If the Assembly decides against the ur- 
gency of the case, the bill will have to go through 
the usual ccurse. 

CuaprErR V.— Of the Executive.—.4rt. 43 —The 
French people delegate the executive power to a 
cilizen who shall teceive the title of President of 
the Republic. 

it. 44.—The President must be a_ native 
Frenchman thirty years of age at least, and must 
never have lost the quality of Frenchman. 

Art. 45.—'lhe President of the Republic shall 
be elected for four years, and shall not be eligible 
for re-election until after an interval of four 
years. Neither shall the Vice President, nor any 
of his relations or kinured, to the sixth degree 
inclusive, be eligible for re-election after him, 
within the same interval of time. 

Art. 46.—The election shall take place on the 
second Sunday of the month of May. If, in the 
event of dismissal, or from any other cause, a 
President be elected at any other period, his 
powers shall expire on the second Sunday of the 
month of May, in the fourth year following his 
election. The President shail be elected by bal- 
Joi, and by an avsulute majority of votes, by the 
direct sufflrages of all the electors of the French 
departments and of Algeria. 

Art. 47.—The records of the electoral opera- 
tions shall be transmitted immediately to the 
National Assembly, which shall determine with- 
oul delay upon the validity of the election, and 
shall prociaim the President of the Republic. If 
any candidate shall only receive ove hall of all 
the voles cast, or unless he shall receive at least 
two m:ilions of voles, or il the conditions requir- 
ed ® Ait. 44 are not tulfilled, the Nauonai As- 
sewbly shall then elect the President of the Re- 
public by an absviute majority, and by bdallut, 
from among the five candidates who are eligible, 
and who shall have received the greatest number 
of votes. 

Art. 43.—Before entering upon his functions, 
the President of the Republic shall take an oath, 
ju the presence of tue Assembly, according to 
the terms and tenor following: ** lu presence of 
God, and belore the Fiench people, represented 
by the National Assembly, | swear to abide faith- 
ful to the demucratic Republic, one and indivisi- 
bie, and to tulfill all the duties which tue Consu- 
tution imposes upon me.” 

Art. 49 —He shail have the right to bring in 
bilis by his Ministers in the National Assemoly. 
He shail watch over and secure the execution of 
tue laws. 

iri. 50.—He shall dispose of the armed force, 
Wilioul ever being able to Command il iu person. 

Ait. S1.—He shall not have the puwer tv alie- 
Nate by cession any portion of the Freuch soil or 
terrilury, ber shali he be able to dissolve or ad- 
journ the Nationai Assembly, nor shall he have 
power in avy manner to suspend the laws, or the 
operation ul thé Constitution and laws. 

“Irt. 52.-—He shail, every year, present bya 
message to the National Assew Diy au account of 
the geveral state of the allairs of the repuulic. 

ri. 53.—He shall negotiate and ratily leeaties. 
No treaty shall be conciusive until alter it has 
been approved by the National Assembly. 

Art. 54.—He shall watcu over the deience of 
the State, but he shall not have power to under 
take apy War without the consent of tue National 
Assembiy. 

Art. 5o.—He shall have the pardoning power. 
But be shail wot have the power lo exercise this 
function unolil aller he has taken the advice ol 
the Council of Siate; general ampesties shail 
only be granted by a law passed for thal purpose; 





well as all other persons condemned by the High 
Court of Justice, shall only be able to be pardon- 
ed by the National Assembly. 

Art. 56.—The President of the Republic shall 
| promulgate the laws in the name of the French 
peeple. 

Art. 57.—Laws of emergency shall be promul- 
gated after three days from their passage, and 
other Jaws after one month, counting from the 
day when they were adopted and passed by the 
National Assembly. 

Art. 58.—During the period of delay specified, 
the President may, by a message assigning rea- 
sons therefor require a reconsideration of the 
law which has been passed. ‘The Assembly shall 
thea re-consider it, afier which the resolution it 
may take upon the matter shall be final and de- 
finitive, and shali be transmitted to the President. 
In such a case the proinulgation of the said law 
Shall be made within the delay allowed to laws 
of emergency. 

Art. 59.—In default of the promulgation of 
laws by the President, within the periods fixed 
by the preceding articles, the President of the 
Assembly shall provide for their due promulga- 
tion. , 

Art. 60.-—Envoys and ambassadors from foreign 
powers shall be accredited by the President of 
the republic. 

rt. 61.—He shall preside at all national so- 
lemnities. 

Art. 62.—He shall be lodged at the cost of the 
republic, and shall receive a salary of six hun- 
dred thousand francs per annum. 

rt. G3.— He shall reside in the place in which 
the National Assembly is holding its sessions, and 
shall not be able to leave the continental terri- 
tory of the republic without being authorised by 
law to do so. 

rt. 64.—The President of the Republic shall 
have power to appoint and revoke the appoint- 
ment ot the Ministers. He shall appoint aud re- 
voke, in a council of his Ministers, ail diplomatic 
agents, commanders-in-chief of the armies ot the 
republic, by sea and by land, all prefects and su- 
perior Officers of the National Guards, of the | 
Seine, the Governors of Algeria and the other 
colonies, the Attorney General and all other 
functionaries of superior rank. He shall appoint 
and dismiss at the suggestiun of the competent 
minister, according to the terms and conditiuns 
fixed by law, all other officers and functionaries 
of the government of inferior rank. 

rt. 65.—He shall have the power of suspend- 
ing for a period pot exceeding three montis, 
those agents of the execulive power who are 
elected by the people. He shall not be able ‘to 
dismiss tuem unless by the advice of the council 
of state. ‘The law will determine the case in 
which agents, having been dismissed, may be de- 
clared not to be eligivle again for the same office. 
Such a declaration of inetigibility can only be 
pronounced by a formal judgment 


Art. 66.—The number of ministers and their 
several duties shail be settled by the legislative 
power. 


Art. 67.—All acts of the President, excepting 
those by which he appoints of dismusses any of 
his miuisters from oltice, shall not have effect, 
unless countersigued by some minister. 


Art. 63.—The President of the Republic, the 
Miuisters, the agents, and ali the other depousito- 
ries of public power, shail be responsible each, 
in so far as he is concerned, for ali the acts of the 
government and of the administration. Every 
ueasure by which the Presiden: of the Republic 
shall dissoive or prorogue the Assembly, or inter- 
pose any obstacie to the exercise ol its public 
trust, shall be deemed to be the crime ol high 
tieason. By any such single act, the President 
becomes divested of his functions, and the people 
are required not to yield obedience to hia; the 
executive power shall be transferred in tuil au 

tnority to ihe Natioual Assembly. ‘The judges 
of the High Court of Justice shali immediately as- | 
sembie, on pain of forfeiture vf their ollices. ‘hey 
shall call together a jury, in some place to be by 
them designated, in order lo proceed to trial and 
judgment upon the President and his accomplices ; 
and they shall themselves appoint a magistrate to 
be charged wilh the functions of public minister. 
A law, herealler to be passed, shail decide the 
vitier cases of responsibility, as well as the furms 
aud conditions of the prosecution of them. 

Art. 69.—The ministers shall have admission 
into the midst of the National Assembly, and 
shall be heard whensoever they require ut. “They 
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shall have been appointed by a decree of the Pre. 
sident of the Republic. 

Art. 70.—There shall be a Vice President of 
the Republic, to be appointed by the Nationa) 
Assembly, out of a list of three candidates pre. 
sented by the President within the month sue. 
ceeding his election. The Vice President sha\j 
not be appointed from among the relations or 
kindred of the President to the sixth degree jp. 
clusive. In any case of the prévention of the 
President, the Vice President shall take his place 
for the time. The Vice President snall be sub. 
jected to the same oath as the President. If the 
Presidency shall become vacant by the death of 
the President, his dismissal from office, or from 
other causes, anew election for President shal! 
be had within a month. 

Cuaprer VI —Of the Council of State.—Art. 71, 
—There shall be a Council of State, of whict) 
the Vice President of the republic shall of rigit 
be the President. 

Art. 72.—The members of this Council shali 
be appointed, each for six months, by the Nationa} 
Assembly. The half of this Council shall be re- 
newed in the two first months of each new legis- 
lature, by secret ballot, and by an absolute ma- 
jority. They shall be indefinitely re-eligible. 

Art. 73.—Such of the members of the Counci! 
of State, who shall have been appointed from 
among members of the Assembly, shall be imme- 
diately replaced as representatives of the people. 

Art. 74.—Tne members of the Council of Siate 
shall not be liable to be dismissed from their 
office, except by the National Assembly, at the 
suggestion of the President. 

rt. 75.—Tbhe Council of State shall be con- 
Sulled upon ail bills or laws to be presented by 
the governiuent, which, according to law, must 
be presented for their previous examination ; and 
they shall also advise upon parliamentary bills 
which the Assembly may send to them for their 
examination. ‘he Council of State shall pre- 
pare the rules of public administration, and shall 
alone and by itself make rules in relation to sub- 
jects over which the National Assembly shail 
give to it a special command. It shall exercise 
over the public admunisirations all the powers of 
control aud of superimtendence which snall here- 
alter be conferred upon it by law. The law 
will deteriuine the other powers and duties of the 
Council. 

Cuaprer Vli —Of the Interior Administration. 
—Art. 76.— The division of the territory inte de- 
parimeats, arrondissements, districts and com- 
munes shall be maintained. ‘Their present limits 
shail vot be changed, except by law. 

Art. 77.— There shali be—I1st. In each depart- 
ent an administration Composed of a prelect, a 
general council, and a council of prefeciure. 24. 
In each arrondissement, a sub-prefect. 3d. In 
each district, a district-council; nevertheless, 
vnly a Single district-council shall be established 
in a city Which is divided into several districis. 
4th. la each commune, an administration, com- 
posed of a mayor, his assistants, and a municipal 
council. 
irt. 78.—A law, to be passed hereafter, shall 
fix the composition and duties of the General 
Councils, the District Councils, and the Munici- 
pal Councils, as well as, also, the manner of ap- 
pointing the Mayors, and their assistants. 

Art. 79.—The General Councils and the Muni- 
pal Councils shail be elected by the direct vole 
vi ali citizens living in the department or the dis- 
trict; each district shall elect one member of the 
Generai Council; a special law shall regulate 
the forms of election in the Department of the 
Seine, also in the city of Paris, as weil as, also, 
ia all cities containing a population of over Lweu- 
(y thousand souls, 

Art. 80.— The Councils General, the District 
Councils, aud the Municipal Councils may be 
dissoived by the President of the Repudiic, on 
advice of the Council of State; the law will fix 
the period wilhin which a vew election shall ve 
held, aller such dissolutuon. 

CuapTerR 8.—Of the Judicial Power.—Art. 81. 
—Justice shall be awarded, gratis, in the name 
of the French people. ‘Their proceedings shail 
be public, except m cases where publicity may 
be detrimental either to the public order or the 
morals, in which case the court shall declare the 
same by a formal Judgment. 
Art. 82.—iriai by jury shall be coutinued in 
crimival cases, 

Art, 83.—The decision upon all political of- 
fences, and upon ali offences committed by means 
of the press, or by any other mode of puolica- 
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organic laws shall determine the tribunal and the accused guilty, cannot be rendered except by 
powers in relation to offences of insult and defa-| by a majority of two-thirds of all the jurymen. 


mation against private persons. 


Art. 84.—The jury alone shall decide upon the | bility the National Assembly may, according to 
nestion of damages claimed on account of al-| the circumstances, send the accused minister to 
be tried either before the High Court of Justice 
Art. 85.—The justices of the peace and their | or by the ordinary tribunals for civil remedies. 


jeged offences by the Press. 


assistants, judges of the first instance, and judges 


of appeals, members of the Court of Cassation, | sident of the Republic may, at all events, trans- 


Court of Accounts, shall be appointed by the 


President of the Republic, according to a system | (except of the President himself,) to the Council 
of candidateship or conditions hereafter to be| of State, the report of whom, in the premises, 
shall be made public. 


reguiated by law. ; 

Art. 86.—The magistrates shall be appointed 
by the President of the Republic. 

Art. 87.—The judges of the first instance and 
of appeal, and the members of the Court of Cas- 
sation, Shall be appointed for life. ‘Ihey shail 
not be dismissed or suspended, except after for- 
mal judgmeat rendered against them, nor pen- 
sioned off, except for causes, and according to pro- 
cedures appointed by law. 

Art. 88.—The councils of war and of revision 
of the armies by sea and by land, the tribunals of 
commerce, the prud’ hommes, and other special 
tribunals, shall retain their present organization, 
and their present functions, until the law siall 
decide otherwise. : 

Art. 89 — Conflicts of jurisdiction between 
courts shall be regulated by a special tribunal, 
composed of members of the Court of Cassation 
and of Counsellors of State, to be designated 
every three years, an equal number, by the re- 
spective bodies to which they belong. This tri- 
bunal shall be under the presidentship of the 
Minister of Justice. 

Art. 90.— Appeals for incompetence, or excess 
of power, agaimst the decrees of the Court ol 
Accounts, shall be carried before the above tri- 
bunal of conflictive jurisdiction. 

Art. 91.—A high Court of Justice shall decide, 
wil.outappeal or demur or annullment, all ac- 
cusalions made by the National Assembly against 

the President of the Republic or his munisters. 
it shall likewise, in the same way, try all cases ol 
persons accused of crimes, allempts, or plots | 
agaist the iniernal aud external salety of the | 
Swale, which the Assembly may have seut before 
it for trial. Except the case provided for in arti- 
cle 68, it shail not be Called together unless by 
decree of the National Assembiy, which shail 
also designate the cily in which the court shall 
bold its sittings. 

Art. 92.— i ne high Court shall be composed uf 
five judges, and of thirty-six jurymen. Every 
year, in the first days of the month of Novem- 
ber, the Court of Cassaltion sball appoint trom 
amovg 1s members, by secret ballot aud an ab- 
sulule mejorily, the judges and assisiant judges 
of the hig Court. Ine five judges, who will 
Sit regularly, will themselves select their Presi- 
dent. The magistrates periorming the tuuctions 
ol the public ministry, shal) be designated by ibe 
President of the Repuvlic and iu the event of 
the accusation of the Presideat or his Ministers, 
by the National Assembly, the Jury,-to the nuu- 
ber of thirty-six, aud four supplementary oues, 
shall be taken irom among the members of the 
General Councils of the Departments. Repre- 
Senlalives of the people shail uot be avle tocom- 
pose avy part of these juries. 

“irl. 93.— When a decree of the National As- 
S€mDiy shall have ordered the formation ol the 
High Court of Justice, as also in the cases pro- 
Viued for in the 63th article, on the requisition 
ol ihe President or of ove of the Juuges, the 
President of the Court of Appeal, and im detauit 
ol that court, the President of the tribunal of the 
Hirst imstance iu ihe department, shall draw low 
Ii public asseu.Diy lor tue Uame Ol a member ol 
the General Council. 

“drt. 94.—On the day indicated by the judg- 
Ment, ab there are less tha sixty Jurymes pre- 
seul, the wumber shail be filed up vy suppie- 
meulary Jurymen, drawn By jut Dy the President 
Ol the fight Court of Justice, irom awoig the 
baumes ol the members vl the Council General 
Ol the Deparimeut in which the court huids its 
silling. 

“drt. 95 —Those jurymen who shall not have 

Siven au adequate excuse, shali be condemned to 

4 fue vi put less than one thousand iranes, and 

not more than len thousand, besides suffering the 

Ceprivation of their politicu: rights for five years 

al tue uimost, 
“rt. Y6.— Both the accused and the public ac- 


CUsel Shaul have tue right tu chiullenge, ws in or- 
dinary Cuse€s. 





| tion of the laws. 


Art. 98.—In all cases of ministerial responsi- 


Art. 99 —The National Assembly and the Pre- 


mit the examination of the acts of any minister, 


Art: 100.—'The President of the Republic can 
only be brought to trial before the High Court of 
Justice. Except as is provided for by Art. 68, 
he cannot be tried unless upon accusation made 
by the National Assembly for crimes and misde- 
meanors, which shall be determined by law. 


CuapTer 1X —Of the Public Forces —.irt. 101. 
— The public force is instituted lor the purpose 
of defending the State against enemies from with- 
out, and at the same time, made to secure, inter- 
nally, the maintenance of order, and the execu- 
lt is composed of the National 
Guard, and of the army by sea and by land. 

Art. 102.—Every Frenchman is bound to serve 
as soldier, and to belong to the National Guard, 
except in cases of exception provided by law. 
The privilege for every citizen to liberate himself 
from the necessity of personal military service, 
shall be regulated by the law of recruilment. 
Art. 1U3.—The organization of the National 
Guard, and the constitution of the army shall be 
regulated by law. 

Art. 104.—The public force is essentially obe- 
dient. No armed lorce can constitute a delibe- 
rative body, 
Art. 105.—The public force employed to main- 
lain interior order, can only act upon the requisi- 
tion of the constituted autnorilies, according to 
the regulations prescribed by the legislative 
power. 

rt. 106.—A law shall determine those cases 
in which the state of seige shall be declared, and 
shall regulate the forms and determine the effects 
ol such a measure. 


Caxsinet or Louis Napoteon.—From the New 
York Commercial Advertiser :—At its head 3s 
Odillon Barrot of course. He holds the portfolio 
of Minister of Justice. After twenty years 
steady pursuit of power, he is at last prime 
minister. He attacked the Government of Louis 
Philippe because Louis Philippe would not have 
him, but preferred M. Guizot. Though not then 
a republican, he had indirectly a Jarge share in 
the revolution which produced the re public. He 
has his reward. Asa statesman he possesses 
the fundamental quality of unblemished honesty ; 
a rare endowment for aman who hasso long 
played so important a part in party politics. 
But in respect of talent he is not above mediocri- 
ty, and will bardly be found equal, for any length 
of time, to the emergencies of the posnion in 
which he is now placed. 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, is a man of more talent but of Jess sin- 
cerity. He was formerly secretary uf legation 
at the Hague and at Madrid, and director of com- 
inercial affairs in the bureau of which he is now 
the chief. He belonged to the monarchial oppo- 
sition and was a prominent supporter of the re- 
form banquets. 

M. Leon Maleville, the minister of the Inte- 
Jior, is one of the lieutenants of M. Thiers, to 
whose fortune he has constantly been attached 
for the dozen years which he has passed in par- 
liamentary life; as is the case with all the active 
followers of M. ‘Thiers, be has more wit than 
wisdom, More talent than judgment, and more 
keenness than eloquence. 

M. Falloux, Minister of Public Institution and 
Worship, is a lJegitimist, with Jesuitical blood 
in bis veins. If Henry V. were to be restored, 
he would be his Minister. He did not accept 
the post he holds in the present Cibinet with any- 
thing like the alacrilty manilested by Odillon Bar- 
rot; it required the importunity of personal 
friends to biing him to it; the urgent interces- 
siou of the Archbishop of Paris aud M. de Mon- 
lalembert finally prevailed upon him. Que of 
the conditions on which he took othce was, that 
the Cabinet should go tor the liberty of imstruc- 
Lion. 





Art. 107.— No foreign troops can be introdu- 
ced ito the French ‘Territory, without the pre- 
vious consent of the National Assembly. 


Cuarter X.—Special JArrangements.—.4rt. 108. 
—Wievever, in the last year of a legislature, 
any National Assembly shail have expressed the 
wish that the Constitution should be modified, in 
whole or in part, this revision shall be entered 
upon in the following manner:—The wish ex- 
pressed by the Assembly shall not be converted 
into a definitive resolution, except afier three 
successive deliberations held upon the subject, al 
tue interval of one month between each deiibvera- 
tion, and the measure shall only be carried by a 
vole of three-fourths of the Assemtly. ‘The 
number of voles in favor of this revision, must 
be SUU, at least. ‘The Assembly for revision 
Shall only be uppointed for three months, Lt 
shail oniy engage in the special revision for 
Which it has been assembled 5 yel, in cases ol 
emergency, it May provide for legislative neces- 
silies. 

# + > ¥ a * 


Art. 111.—The National Assembly confides 
the deposite of the present Constitution, and of 
the rights consecrated by il, lo the Keeping and 
iu the patriotism ul every Freuchman. 


CuartTer XI1.— Transilory Arrangements.—.1rt. 
| 112—t he provisicns ol tue Codes, laws and fe- 
guialions now in force, and which are not con- 
irary lo the preseut Constitution, shall rewatu in 
furce until o.\berwise provided by jaw. 

rt. 113.—All te authorities constituted by 
the present laws, shall continue in the exercise 
of their present duuies until the promulgation of 
the orgauic laws which relate to them. 

“rt. 114.—Phe law of judiciary organization 
Will determine the particular mude tor the ap 
poimtment aud first composition of the new tribu- 
nals. 

rt. 115.—lmmediately after the vote upon 
the consimution, the preparation of the organic 
laws shall be proceeded upon, in such manner as 
Shall be determined by a special law for the pur- 
pose. 

Art. 116.—The first election of a President of 
the Repuolic, shall take place in conitormity with 
ihe special law on this subject, passed vy the 
National Assembly on the 23: of October, 1845. 





“Hit. 97.——-The verdict of the jury pronouncing 
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| ©. Leon Faucher is Minister of Public Works. 
He was thought of for the portfolio of coumerce, 
bul his extreme tree trade opinions were an ob- 
/stacie to thal post being confided to him. He 
entered on public life as @ journalist, was for 
| several years connected wiih an opposition news- 
paper which exists no longer, cailed Le Temps ; 
| alterwards he ediied the Conslitutionel, aud 
‘from 1835 to 1840 was a prominent weiter io the 
| Courier Francais, Of late years he has been en- 
|gaged in economical studies, and has published 
several works remarkable tor their ability. In 
the chamber of Deputies he belonged to the 
opposiiion. He is a good speaker as well as 
writer. 
| M..Bixio, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, is the most liberal and republican 
(man in the Cabinet. He is an Malian by birth, 
| bul has long resided in France. He is a maa of 
| great skiil in alfairs, and will doubtiess fill re- 
spectably the important office lo which he is now 
elevated. He eulered public life with the revo- 
lution ; immediately alter February he was sent 
by M. Lamartine as envoy to ‘Turm, and acquil- 
ted luimseil creditably. He has the advantage of 
having wo political history previous to tual time. 
lt is to be seen whether he will come up to the 
example of his immediate predecessor im office, 
M. ‘Pouret, the only Minister since Pebruary, of 
whom all parties are compelled lo speak with 
approbation. 

ihe Minister of the Marine and the Colonies, 
M. de ‘Tracy, is perhaps best Kuown tor his long 
and earnest endeavors to procure ihe abolition 
of capital punisument. As a politician he ts an 
dependent mab, and'has never been absorved 
iu aby party, though he generally voted with the 
old Opposition. He is a supporter of hiverty of 
instruction, so Much Cumlenued lor by the Ca- 
tholics, Dut On general rather than sectariau 
grounds. 

‘he Department of Waris occupied by Gen. 
Ruihieres, who had the same place in the avor- 
tive Cabinet which on the 234 of February was 
to take the place of thatot M. Guizot. kt may 
salely be doubted whether he will equal his iu- 
diate predecessor, Gen. Lamoriciere, in ability. 
He is a member of the Assembly, of receut elec 
tion. 

M. Hyppolite Passy takes the supreme direc- 
tion of the Finances, an olfice which he beld in 
1837. He is the only one of the Ministers who 
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does not belong to the Assembly. 





He is a man | 
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Canapa.—The latest accounts from Montreal 


of respectable talents. and an ultra conservative. | stale that the excitement continues. The meet- 


ta great or brilliant is to be expected from 
iim. 











Chronicle. 





Gen. Quitman has been nominated for Gover- 
nor of Mississipp1, by Democratic meetings in 
verious counties of that State. 


Boston Common Scuoors.—Boston has fifteen 
public school-houses, erected ata cost of $477,- 
784, averaging $31,780. 


iL>> “* The Epistle of St. Paut” is the title of 
a new paper about to be started at the town of 
St. Paul, the capital of the new territory of 
Minnesota, 


3L=> A Naval Court Martial assembles on the 
7th inst.,on board the Pennsylvania, for the trial 
of Com. Read, Capt. Smoot, Lieut. Prentiss, and 
others. 


3. 3> A duel occurred at Old Point Comfort, 
on Thursday last, between J. P. Jones, a Mid 
shipman in the Navy, and Doctor Pope, nephew 
of Com. Barney, in which both were severely 
wounded. 


A Covorep Maaisrrate.— Robert Morris Exq., 
a colored member of the Suffolk (“ass.) bar, 
has been appointed a Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Suffolk. So says the Boston Travel- 


ler. re 


iL >> The debt of Cincinnati, on the 26th of 
March, as appears by the annual statement of 
that date, was $1,657,365 27, and the amount 
due the city $185,368, of which $50,368 was can- 
celled. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE.— 
The Lords of the Admiralty (England) have or- 
dered the Lark, a smail vessel lying at Chatham, 
to be fitted as a yacht, for the use of the Presi- 
dent of the African Republic of Liberia. 


ELEcTION In New Granapa.—Private advices 
from Santa Maria to l7i March stale that the 
election for the Presidency resulted in the choice 
of General Hilario Lopez. 


ANOTHER STEAMSHIP FOR San FRANcIScO.— 
The steamship Uuicorn, formerly employed in 
the British Government mail service, sailed from 
New York for San Francisco, on Monday with 
38 or 40 passengers. She stops on the way at 
Rio Janeiro and Vaiparaiso. 


Argansas.—The Litthe Rock Banner, of the 
10 instant, coutains returns from ali the counties 
in the State but two—Missississippi and [zard— 
which give Col. Roane a majority of 62 votes. 
This, tue Banner considers, insures Cul. Rvaue’s 
election. 


Lonceviry.—In the town of South Windsor, 
Connecticut, with a population of less than 1700 
inhabitants, there were, on first January last, Sl 
persons over 70 years of age. Of this number 
40 were between the ages of 70 and 75; 14 be- 
tween 75 an! 80; 19 between 80 and 85; 4 be- 
tween 85 and 9U, und 4 between 9 and 100. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELrections.—E ections for the 
3]st Congress have been appointed to take place 
as follows :— 


Mass. (1 va’cy) May 30. Kentucky Ang. 6. 
N. Carolia Aug. 2. Maryland Oct. 3. 
‘envessee Aug. 6 Louisiana Noy, 5. 
Alabama Aug. 6. Mississippi Nov. 5. 
Jndiana Aug. 6. Texas Nov. 5 


St. Dominco.—On the 29ih March the city of 
St. Dommgo was under martial law. At an 
alarm signal all the citizens, with the President 
at theie head, marched out to meet the Haytiens, 
who were coming down in large numbers under 
command of President Soulouque. ‘The floulla, 
consisting of five vessels of war, had sailed ior 
Axuca, with five hundred troops. | 


U S. Suir Arsany.—A letter received here 
from the U.S. ship Albany, dated at St. Jago de 
Cuba, March 2lst, says: ** Our passed midship- 
men four in number, are under the hatches for 
refusing to carry lights down into the rooms of 
the jreulenants wheu calling the relief; they will, 
in all proOubility be tried by a court martial on 
our arrival at Pensacola. Oilicers and crew all 
weil,” 


ing held at the Champ de Mars, over which Hon. 
George Moffat presided, recommended that peti- 


Lord Elgin, and to disallow the Bill of Indemnity. 
The hotels and garrisons are all under arms, and 
cannon are placed in the streets for the purpose 
of suppressing further riot. The infection has 
extended to other parts of the provinces, and 
riots are said to have occurred at Kingston, To- 
ronto, and other places. 


PRESENTATION OF A Sworp.—The sword voted 
to Major General Taylor (now President of the 
United States) by the Legislature of Virginia, in 
honor of the distinguished courage and conduct 
displayed by him in his victorious achievements 
in Mexico, was presented to him at the Presiden- 
tial Mansion by the Committee of citizens of that 
State selected for the purpose, at the head of 
whom was Mr. R. T. Daniel, who in behalf of 
the Committee made a neat and eloquent address 
which was responded to by the General in no 
less eloquent terms. 


Tue Comet Mepat.—The gold medal award- 
ed to Miss Maria Mitcuert by the Kine of 
NENMARK for discovering a new comet has been 
received by that accomplished lady. The me- 
dal is of pure gold, and weighs about two ounces. 

On one side is the head of the present King of 
Denmark, with the simple inscription, ‘* Chris- 
tianus VIII, Rex Danie-” 

On the reverse is the figure of Urania, the 
muse of astronomy, as den:cted in ancient works 
at art. Underneath the figure is this inscription : 
** Cometa visus, lst Oct 1847.” 

Surrounding the figure is the following appro- 
priate line from Virgil : 


‘* Non frustra signorum orbitus speculamus et ortus.”’ 


(Not in vain we contemplate the ri-ing and 
setting of the constellations.) Ona the edge of 
the medal is the name of the discoverer, and the 
whole medal is executed in the highest style of 
the art. 


Hottanp Lanp Company.—lIn noticing the 
sale recently made by this company of all their 
remaining lands in Pennsvivania (about 23,000 
acres in Armstrong County), the Pittsburg Ame- 
rican says: 

The history of this company would be in its 
details an interesting one. Some gentlemen in 
Holland advanced money on loan to this country 
or State, during the Revolution, to carry on the 
war, the successful termination of which found 
us too poor to repay it. In leu of guilders a 
cession of land was proposed and accepted, 
which extended through a large part of Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania and New York, and proved, 
we believe, a losing bargain to the honest bur- 
ghers of Amsterdam.” 


Vircinta Evtection.—The returns for mem- 
bers of Congress andthe State Legislature are 
yel very incomplete. Of the former ascertained 
to be elected, are ‘ 


Ist district, John S. Millson, (Dem ) 


2ud do Richard K. Meade, ( Dem.) 

Gih do James A. Seddon, do gain. 
Yih do Jeremiah Morton, ( Whig.) 

1Uth do Richard Parker, (Dem.) 

jlth do James McDowell, do 


In the 7th and 15th districts the result is ex 
tremeiy doubtiul. 

For members of the Legislature, the Whig 
gain is Stated to be six, and the Democratic gain 
| three, in the few counties heard trom. 





Popular meetings are in progress in the several 
| counties of Missouri to endorse the resolutions 
of the late Legislature against the Wilwot Provi- 
| 80, and present the alternative of a dissolution of 
| the Union in case the Northern people do not con- 
duct themselves better on the Slavery question ! 
| ‘There is a good deal of significance in the time 
‘and the manner of these proceedings, the object 
| being, as we infer from the St. Louis Republican, 
‘to cut off Col. Benton from, or commit the ‘ de- 
| mocracy’ against, any appeal or justification 
| which be may have to make for his course in the 
| Senate on the Wilmot Proviso. This appeal, aud 
| this justification, the Republican says, Col. Ben- 
lon intends to make, and, for this purpose, he is 

about to make a tour in the State. He acted un- 
der the resolutions of the preceding Legi-lature. 
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Tue Pirare Moors.—The English govery. 
ment demands of Morocco 10,900 dollars, as ins 
demnity for an English subject, who has been jj). 
treated ; 18.000 dollars for each of the Persons 





tions to the Queen be got up for the recal of| who were wounded in the capture of the bri 


Three Sisters, taken near Gibraltar; 18,00u do}. 
lars for the families of those who were killed, ang 
a full compensation for the losses sustained } 
the uwner and freighter of the vessel, making jy 
all 400,000 dollars. The Moors of the Riff wii; 
have to pay 20,000 dollars, and are to chastisg 
the pirates to the satisfaction of the Commander 
of the Sidon, who is charged with the settlement 
of this affair. 


Emtcration to Cauirornta.—According to 
accounis commencing from the commencement 
of the gold fever to the 17th inst., the number 
of passengers sailed for California is as follows. 
Via Cape Horn, 14,191; Chagres, 3547; Ver, 
Cruz, 698 ; Brazos, 765; Corpus Christi, 103; 
San Juan River, 118; Tampico, 87; Galveston, 
86; Lavaca, 122.—Total, 19,717. 


California Movement at the South —A Mr. Ro. 
bert R. Howard, of Georgia, proposes to form 
an association of three to five hundred young 
inen to emigrate to California this spring, each 
member of the company to take with him at 
least one and not more than four male slaves, 
The company are to go prepared to protect 
themselves and their property, and provisioned 
for six months ora year aflec their arrival in 
California, 


The emigration to California, by the overland 
routes of Missouri and Arkansas, is likely to be 
immense. The St. Louis Republican of the 10in 
inst. says that upwards of 1U0UU persons had 
reached that city within the previous turee days 
on their way to Fort Leavenworth, aud several 
boats were then due from the Ohio. From the 
1Vih to the 13:h, 750 more arrived. On the 
14th, a company of 195 arrived from Zanesville, 
Ohio, and another company from Louisviile. 
On the 15th the steamer Cambria arrived with a 
company of 200 trom Utica, New York. A lel- 
ter from Independence, Missouri, nated April 7th, 
and written by Captain Thomas S. Hart, of 
Pittsburgh, states that the cholera has made its 
appearance there among the California emigrants. 
it was also prevailing to a cousiderable extent at 
St. Joseph. 


Markers.—The New York Correspondent of 
the Fiitadelphia Public Ledger of Saturday last 
says: ‘The Cambria’s advices being lavorabie for 
flour, holders were quite still to-day, and deman- 
ded 6; to 125 cenis advance on the common 
grades. The market closed firm. Prime Gene- 
see flour is quoted at $5 625 a $5 75—New Or- 
leaus $4.87 to 25.125 for coumon to good brands. 
Rye flour $2.75. Market for grain remains firw, 
aud there is a fair demand. Market for rye s 
heavy. Corn closes better. Prices range trom 
50 wo 62c. for New Orleans to Northero and Jer- 
sey yellow. Outs scarce and firm at 373c. 

The Cotton marget is dull. A dectine of § to 
2 is quoted since the receipt of the Steamer’s 
ews. 

Stocks --Continue firm as to Government stocks, 
while the fancies go down, 

Money.— i here is no change in this respect. 
First ciass paper ranges (rom 9 to 10 per cent. 
Exchange is more bouyaul, and quotations are 
more ficm. 

in Philadelphia also the advices have had a 
very good eflect on Hour and grain—12; to 20 
cents advance on flour is demanded. Waueat aud 
corn is a Wille higner. 
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